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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


S result of the debate in the French Chamber during 
last week-end relations between this country and 
France are more satisfactory than they have been for 
some time. M. Laval had a hard fight, and after the 
speech of the influential Right Centre leader, M. Reynaud, 
it looked as if his Government was doomed. It was saved 
in the end partly by the ability of the Premier’s defence, 
but quite as much by his sensible shifting of position away 
from Rome and towards Geneva. To do Signor Mussolini 
justice, it may be recognised that he contributed substanti- 
ally to this by the defiant speech he had made a few days 
previously at Pontinia, and his neglect to show any ap- 
preciation of the Peace Plan prepared for his benefit. 
Since then he has made his position clearer still by declar- 
ing to the Fascist Grand Council that the plan was very 
far from satisfving the requirements of Italy. 
* * * x 
M. Laval made clear, what was already known, that 
France and Britain had agreed at an early stage to refrain 
from military sanctions, but it is grossly improper to inter- 
pret that, as has been done in some quarters in this coun- 
try, as applying to an embargo on oil. Military sanctions 
mean the use of force to bring compulsion to bear on the 
aggressor, not in defence against a new attack which the 
aggressor may see fit to launch. The statement M. Laval 
was able to make about the plans for joint action in case 
of need concerted by the French and British general 
staffs justifies the conclusion that apprehensions of a 
possible Italian attack on the British fleet have no longer 
any substance. It is not unreasonable that M. Laval on 
his side should ask for assurances as to Great Britain’s 
attitude in case France felt herself in danger as the result 
of denuding her German frontier to defend her Italian. 
On the whole, M. Laval’s survival is to be welcomed, for 
he has obviously been pushed in the right direction, and 
if he holds to that course he can carry the country with 
him better than a successor of the Left would be likely to. 


The Abyssinian Attacks 

In Northern Abyssinia the Italian army, from advancing 
southward on a narrow front, is increasingly being 
obliged to face westward to meet determined though 
sporadic attacks on a wide one. The principal Abyssinian 
thrusts, near Aksum and at Abbi Addi, have on 
the whole been reasonably successful. No great 
force was employed on either side, and casualties, 
the exact extent of which it is difficult to ascertain, were 
relatively severe. South of Makalle the Minister of War 
is in position with the best equipped part of the Emperor's 
forces, and an Abyssinian column is reported north-east 
of that place. Strategy on this front for the first time 
becomes coherent, and there is no doubt that the 
Abyssinians, helped by their country, are very effectively 
slowing up a campaign in which slowness, for economic 
reasons, is most unwelcome to Italy. It must, however, 
not be forgotten that it may suit Marshal Badoglio to 
stand fast until bombing, hunger and the losses suffered 
in their sporadie attacks have had time to take the sting 
out of the Abyssinian resistance. The bombing of a 
Red Cross unit within twenty miles of Dolo shows that 
the opposing forces near the Kenya border are in fairly 
close contact. Full details of this are not yet known, 
but Italian attempts to justify the outrage are such as 
to suggest that methods of barbarism were deliberately 
adopted. 

: * * * * 

Germany’s New Year 

Herr Hitler in his New Year message has included a 
brief time-table of the progress of National Socialism— 
1933, the capture of internal power ; 1934, its consolida- 
tion; 1935, achievement of external freedom and 
economic reconstruction. And 1936? What is 1936 
to bring forth? It is to be another year of Nationalist 
Socialist determination and energy; the strength of the 
Reich is growing, and finding visible expression in its 
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armed forces ; through them a stable régime in Germany 
will be maintained and the Reich will remain the European 
bulwark against Bolshevism. Dr. Goebbels adds on his 
own account that in a disturbed and turbulent world 
Germany is like a tranquil and placid island of internal 
and external peace. Credat Judaeus Apella. (Credat 
pastorque Jacobi.) There is nothing in the text of Herr 
Hitler's address to disturb the international atmosphere. 
If he holds the view that only a strong man armed can 
keep his goods in safety he differs little in that from 
his neighbours. The Fiihrer is evidently waiting to see 
what the final verdict on the collective system in action 
is. There is no man in the world whom it is more necessary 
to convince of its effectiveness. 
* * x * 


Uruguay and the Comintern 

It is of small importance in itself that Uruguay should 
have broken off diplomatic relations with the U.S.S.R. 
What gives the fact its interest is that it emphasises 
once more the ambiguity of the relations between the 
Comintern and the Soviet Government. Uruguay accuses 
the Soviet, through the Comintern, of financing and assist- 
ing seditious Communist activities in Uruguay. The 
Soviet disavows all connexion with the Comintern. 
It is difficult to reconcile this disavowal with the important 
position Stalin has hitherto occupied in the Comintern : 
but, though the Soviet may not have spoken the whole 
truth, there is less disingenuousness than usual in her 
disavowal. Russia’s new foreign policy of co-operation 
with capitalist countries has forced her Government to 
withdraw its support from the Comintern and to relax 
her control over its policy. This has been shown both 
by changes in the praesidium of the Comintern and by 
changes in its policy. In China, in France, in Germany, 
in England, the Communists now desire active co- 
operation with democratic left-wing parties; a very 
positive declaration of this policy was made by the 
recent secret congress of the Communist Party of Germany 
in Brussels. Communism is becoming more bourgeois 
not only in Russia but in every country. In that 
the U.S.S.R. and Comintern go hand in hand. 


* * * * 


A Sino-Japanese Agreement ? 

It is now certain that the Nanking Government has 
approached Japan with proposals for a permanent 
adjustment of Sino-Japanese relations. The proposals 
have been readily accepted in Tokyo, since they must 
mean that China is willing to accept Japan’s fundamental 
demands. In return, Mr. Hirota’s new economic plan for 
China includes a credit of 100,000,000 silver dollars for 
the Nanking Government—an obvious reply to the Leith- 
Ross mission. It includes also proposals for the creation 
of an economic bloc which shall include China, Japan, and 
Manchukuo. It seems clear that General Chiang Kai- 
shek is now willing to sacrifice China’s economic and 
political independence in return for an opportunity to 
suppress the Communists, reform the finances and 
administration, and extend the territory of the Nanking 
Government. But his policy has its weaknesses. The 
students, terrorists, and extremists have already shown 
their opposition. This was to be expected ; but General 
Chiang’s policy may well antagonise also that more 
wealthy and educated section of the Kuomintang which 
has so far been his support. The Communists, at least, 
have seized their opportunity and formulated a new policy 
based on a nationalist Chinese movement, uniting all 
classes, to drive out the foreigner and preserve China’s 
economic and political independence. That may well 
attract many of General Chiang’s supporters, and it 
accords with the views of those who see China’s only 
salvation in a reviyal of the alliance with Moscow. 


Crisis in Spain 

The resignation of the sixth Spanish Cabinet in twelve 
months, and the formation of the seventh, may seem 
strong evidence of the incapacity of the Spaniards to work 
a parliamentary system. But probably no Government 
could survive, unless by mere terrorism, under the present 
social conditions in Spain. It is the knowledge of this 
which causes the obstinate opposition of genuine 
Republicans to Senor Gil Robles, who, able, determined, 
and leader of the strongest party in the Cortes, the 
Catholic C.E.D.A., has an impeccable constitutional 
right to form a Government. But the present Prime 
Minister is certainly right when he calls him “an enemy of 
the Republic.” The Cabinet has been purged of four 
Ministers who wished to form an electoral alliance with 
him, and the President has approved a decree suspending 
the sittings of the Cortes for a month, pending new elee- 
tions. It is a dangerous step. The next Cortes is the 
fourth and last which the constitution allows the President 
to summon in his term of office, But it is a less dangerous 
step than to give power to Sefior Robles and perhaps 
provoke a repetition of the Left revolt of 1934, And it 
is much to be hoped that, in the new elections, a united 
front of Republicans will give Spain a stable government, 
capable of carrying out the necessary social reforms, 
particularly in the fields of education and agriculture. 


* * * * 


Amnesty in Austria 

The Christmas amnesty to political prisoners in Austria 
is a welcome sign that Prince Starhemberg’s Government 
(for so, in effect, it is) is aware of the precariousness of 
its position and the necessity of coming to terms with 
the Socialists. But amnesties alone, however generous, 
are not sufficient to give the Government the co-opera- 
tion of the Socialists ; only a real concession of political 
and civil liberties can secure that. Unfortunately, 
Prince Starhemberg is not the type of man who appreciates 
the value of such concessions. He knows also that many 
of his own supporters have been taught, by him, to hate 
Socialism so much that National Socialism may seem a 
lesser evil; and so long as Italy is incapacitated in 
Abyssinia his strength must crumble away. It will be 
impossible for him to withstand the Nazis so long as he 
can only oppose them with a system which differs from 
National Socialism simply in depending on Italy rather 
than Germany. Herr Hitler would no doubt be content 
with the existence of a Nazi Government in Austria, 
working in harmony with Berlin and thus making an 
actual Anschluss unnecessary. Only a steady growth 
of the strength of the Austrian Socialists is likely to avert 
such a development. And in spite of the new amnesty 
there is little prospect of that. 

* * * * 


Air-Travel Perils 

The cause of the tragic disaster to the Imperial Airways 
liner, ‘City of Khartoum,’ must remain a mystery for the 
moment, though the fact that the pilot happens to be the 
one survivor of the thirteen inmates of the flying-boat 
suggests that more light may be cast on the crash when 
he recovers from his seven hours’ immersion. The ex- 
planation first proffered, that all three engines cut out, is 
difficult to accept, for no common cause short of some 
accident to the pilot himself could account for this triple 
failure—unless indeed the machine had run out of petrol, 
which in the case of an Imperial Airways machine is 
scarcely credible. No regular line in the world has a 


better safety record than Imperial Airways, which has 
rightly put safety before speed, while at the same time 
endeavouring to work to a time-table which will enable it 
to compete with rivals who set more store on swiftness of 
Railway disasters, like the collision which was 
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responsible for the loss of thirty-three lives in Germany 
last week, are a reminder that travel risks are not confined 
to the air. Statistics, indeed, would no doubt show that 
Imperial Airways has a safety record that compares well 
with that of many railways. 

* * * * 


Expanding Industry 

The revenue returns for the first nine months of the 
Budget year show an excess in the ordinary revenue of 
£22.611,755 over the total for the same period last year— 
a welcome result of more active trade and of increased 
employment, incomes, and profits. Other figures, however, 
may somewhat modify the gratification such an increase 
must inspire. Thus, the relative ‘* boom **—for such 
economists account it—of the last three years has 
depended to a disproportionate extent on increased 
building activity, and there is evidence that this activity 
is abating. Over a longer period, employment figures 
show that building, transport, and distribution are 
occupying a steadily increasing, and mining and manu- 
facturing a diminishing, share of economic activity. 
What is surprising is that the expanding industries 
should have employed a total number of persons not 
only equal to all those who have left the contracting indus- 
tries, but a clear million more, who have come from 
increased population. But these changes show very 
evidently the shift in our economy from external to 
internal trade ; and though this year there was a slight 
increase in employment in coal mining and a considerable 
increase in shipbuilding, it is still true that to our present 
“prosperity” there corresponds an increase in economic 
nationalism and isolation. 


* * * * 


The Voice of the Churches 

The messages which the leaders of different Christian 
Churches throughout Europe, notably in this country 
the Anglican and the Methodist, have addressed to their 
congregations as 1936 opens concentrate on the dominating 
issue of peace. The emphasis is almost all on the inter- 
national aspect, but at a moment when peace in one of 
our greatest industries is in danger the reminder of the 
President of the Methodist Conference that “the way 
of peace may mean the laying aside of family feuds and 
the healing of breaches in social fellowship ~ is pertinent 
and practical. The letter of the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York is challenging and searching in its demand that 
loyalty to the Kingdom of God must come first and 
“natural patriotic instincts, prejudices, emotions ” 
second. It is true, undoubtedly, as the Archbishops 
claim, that if all Christians faced their duty to the King- 
dom of God honestly a Christian opinion would emerge 
in every country that would profoundly change the aspect 
of public affairs and lay open the way of peace. If that 
ideal were realised suddenly everywhere all would be 
simple. As it is, hard problems face a country prepared 
to do its duty to the Kingdom of God in a world that 
is not. If this country should find itself in that position 
—and it is at least as near to it as any—it can count 
on guidance from religious leaders who, apart from other 
qualities, compare favourably in ordinary human com- 
petence with any dominant political figure. 

* * * * 

A Lament for London 

“Tam going to be depressing. Perhaps vou had better 
switch me off ’? remarked Mr. Max Beerbohm last Sunday 
to his wireless listeners, at the beginning of an account 
of his thoughts and feelings on revisiting London. He 
certainly was. All the sentimental sorrows over 
demolished buildings, all the pangs of memory over old 
associations of sight, sound and smell which have given 
place to new appeals to the senses, and all the charm of 


past incidents and experiences shared with friends who 
are no longer there—these, with some characteristically 
delicate wit, combined to form an indictment of our 
modern London, and a lament for the London that ended 
with the advent of the motor-car. It was a delightful 
talk, which must have caused many of Max’s contem- 
poraries to heave a sigh of regret at the passing of a more 
leisurely age, when the man-about-town was important 
because he was “ fraught with external character and 
point,” and the squalor of filthy slums was deliberately 
shut out from his sensitive ken. Those who see the archi- 
tectural changes taking place with such devastating 
rapidity are under some temptation to share his concern 
at the replacement of the insanitary picturesque by 
hygienic hideousness. But that, in fact, is something of 
a pose. There are plenty of architects who have learned 
to combine aesthetic satisfaction with the just demands of 
public health officials. 


* * x * 


The Efficient Post Office 

The success of Sir Kingsley Wood's policy at the Post 
Office is put beyond doubt by the statistics just made 
available of the increase in public demands on the ser- 
vice. For the first time, the number of telephone sub- 
scribers reached 2,500,000 in November, and the number 
of local and trunk calls reached record proportions during 
the year. The present Postmaster-General, Major Tryon, 
seems determined to continue the policy of expansion and 
further developments are foreshadowed for this year. 
The rural subscriber has at last had the telephone service 
brought down to a reasonable figure, but there is still room 
for advance in that direction. The arguments against 
State control, which were mainly based on th2 charges of 
inefliciency with high costs, have been comp!ccely disposed 
of by the businesslike methods introduced by Sir Kingsley 
Wood, and it should not now be difficult for Major Tryon 
and his staff to retain the hold on the popular imagination 
which the publicity campaign did so much to secure. The 
other great public services, not under State control, have 
not failed to realise the value of advertising and the 
necessity of keeping their stock and plant up to date. It is 
notable, in this connexion, that one of the great transport 
companies, the G. W. R., is undertaking one of the largest 
programmes of re-equipment it has launched for many 
vears—and that quite apart from the Government Guar- 
anteed Loan Scheme. Both publicly and _ privately 
managed services are showing their mettle. 


* * * * 


The Police and Wireless 

The police forces throughout the country are gradually 
evolving a system of wireless communication which should 
considerably add to their capacity for the prevention and 
detection of crime. Experiments are being carried out, 
on the basis of regional schemes, which aim at establishing 
wireless contact between a central station and _ police 
motor-vehicles in a given area, with direct communication, 
when necessary, with the wireless department at Scotland 
Yard. Filmgoers have grown accustomed to the sight 
of American racketeers being chased at headlong speed 
by police cars driven by officers directed by a metallic 
sounding voice conveyed by wireless from head- 
quarters. Nottingham police have demonstrated that 
they can keep in touch in this way at a distance of 80 
miles, and by the same method an effective cordon can 
be thrown around a town in a space of minutes. The 
value of this in the case of such crimes as smash-and-grab 
raids, is obvious. It will also, incidentally, tend to break 
down the outgrown barriers between county constabulary 
areas. With the vastly increased range of action which 
the criminal enjoys in these days of fast cars it is imperative 
that all delays due to conflicting jurisdictions be avoided, 
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NINETEEN THIRTY-SIX 


FQ‘VER since peace was made in 1919 the year 1935 

had been looked forward to as a year of crisis, 
and anticipation was in no way belied. Crisis arose 
as the moment for taking the plebiscite in the Saar 
approached. Crisis arose unexpectedly over a dispute 
between Hungary and Jugoslavia, perilous because 
of the prospect that Great Powers might be involved 
in the quarrel of lesser States. Crisis arose again, 
graver and more protracted, when Italy carried out 
her menace and attacked Abyssinia in October. 
And crisis has threatened repeatedly, and threatens 
still, in those remote regions beyond China’s northern 


frontier where Russian territory and Japanese 
adjoin. Such a heritage does 1935 leave to the year 


on which we are entering now. It is not altogether a 
heritage of ill. The Saar plebiscite as it was handled 
by the League of Nations, mainly at the instance of 
this country, was a triumph for the reign of law in a 
largely anarchic world. The Hungaro-Jugoslav settle- 
ment was a triumph for the method of conciliation 
backed by a sane and vigorous public opinion. And 
the Italo-Abyssinian conflict, deplorable as it is, 
has tested .sternly the loyalty of the remaining 
members of the League of Nations to its Covenant 
and not found it wanting. The question dominating 
all others in 1936 is how that loyalty will stand a 
continued strain. Is 1936 to sce the League of 
Nations vindicated or broken ? 

To that question must be added another hardly 
less pertinent: Is the future, so far at least as 1936 
is concerned, with democracy or dictatorship? On 
forms of government every country must make its 
own decision. Nothing could be more misguided in 
its purpose or more fatal in its results than an attempt 
to alter a country’s constitution from without. But 
there is no need to ignore what we cannot change. 
And the fact is patent that among the Great Powers 
of the world today the three in which a personal or 
oligarchie dictatorship holds uncontrolled sway are 
the three whose external policies most profoundly 
disturb the world. Germany and Japan have left the 
League of Nations, the latter because she was con- 
victed of a violation of its Covenant. Italy is 
openly violating its Covenant today, and has taken 
action that constitutes an act of war against every 
Covenant-observing State. Germany’s foreign policy 
is obscure. It is by no means clear how far the offers 
made by Herr Hitler in his speech of last May still 
hold good, particularly in the matter of the limitation 
of air armaments. There have been disquieting 
reports regarding the Fiihrer’s attitude, but they 
lack confirmation so far. Japan’s relentless penetra- 
tion into China and Mongolia contributes some new 
item to the foreign pages of the newspapers daily. 
Russia, the fourth of the dictatorships, it is instructive 
to observe, is being transformed into a factor of 
stability instead of a factor of disturbance abroad 
as she modifies the rigours of autocracy at home. 

These alignments are significant, because, while 
in international affairs dictatorships and democracies 
must co-operate as best they can, since both exist, 
the fact remains that the world is and must be 
organised internationally on a democratic basis, and 


into that organisation democracies naturally fit more 
easily than dictatorships. The growth of democracy 
in individual countries, therefore, makes on the 
whole for the strength and effectiveness of the League 
of Nations and the collective system—if only because 
in a democratic country when a Government falters in 
its duty to the League there is a force behind it capable 
of recalling it sharply to its allegiance. We have just 
witnessed a notable example of that in this country— 
so notable that it is almost legitimate to condone the 
lapse for the display of public resolution it evoked. 
For what happened in Great Britain in December 
is vital to the survival of the collective system, and 
the collective system is vital to the survival of 
civilisation. We are still a little dazed at the arresting 
phenomenon of a democracy asserting itself swiftly, 
passionately and irresistibly in defence of a threatened 
principle. What made it irresistible? How were 
its foree and volume to be measured ? Why did 
the Rothermeres and Beaverbrooks and Garvins 
suddenly become as negligible as chaff? There 
are many answers to that. Members of Parliament 
in particular had abundant opportunity of dis- 
covering what their constituents felt, and their own 
attitude was powerfully influenced thereby—as in a 
democratic State it should be. But the funda- 
mental fact, which no one has ventured to challenge 
seriously, is that the country did, in a dozen ways, 
declare itself unmistakably and overwhelmingly in 


opposition to any peace settlement that would enable | 


an aggressor to draw profit from his aggression. That 


is a landmark in the history of a democracy in its | 


international relations. 


But the triumph of democracy in Great Britain | 
in | 


must not too much overshadow recent events 


the other great democratic country of Europe— | 


France. 
Chamber are highly significant. M. Laval came 
under the same criticism as his partner in the formu- 
lation of the peace plan, Sir Samuel Hoare. 
survived, because his defeat would have 
the downfall of the Government, which no one 
wanted, but by a majority so narrow as to leave 
no moral advantage to his supporters over his 
critics, and as the result of a singularly adroit speech 
in which he was constrained to identify himself 
more fully than ever before with the collective 
system and the execution of the Covenant. At the 


same time the French Parliament, by decrceing the | 


dissolution of the armed political Leagues, has 
affirmed the principle lying at the root of democracy, 
that the will of the whole pcople, constitutionally 


expressed, must prevail, not the will of factions | 


backed by force. 


France and Britain may still not see completely 


eye to eye in such a question as oil sanctions, but 
in the application of all the sanctions 
decided on by the League they are co-operating 
with complete loyalty, and, which is of immense 
importance, close on fifty other States are co-operat- 
ing with them. That may not be a success beyond 
all reasonable expectation, but it is a success beyond 
all actual expectation; and if that unity can be 
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maintained till it has achieved its end, the world 
will have seen a way of salvation at last made real. 
And the only way. For what other is there? Indi- 
vidual armaments, raised even higher in response 
to the increasing armaments of other States ? 
Who believes in the salvation either of victor or of 
vanquished in the conflict to which rival armaments 
must inevitably lead? What but the massed co- 
operation of the nations that stand for peace can 
intimidate, or if need be hold in check, a wanton 


aggressor? The League of Nations started its 
present crusade under a handicap. Plans which 


ought to have been worked out at leisure years ago 





had to be improvised precipitately on the eve of 
action. But they have stood the test, and for a 
testimony to their efficacy it is only necessary to 
read between the lines of Signor Mussolini’s speech 
to the Fascist Grand Council on Monday. Above 
all, the comfortable conviction that the League, 
when faced with crisis, would give way has been 
shattered finally. That is a stern fact for any would- 
be aggressor to reckon with. Let the League main- 
tain its pressure reluctantly but firmly and 1936 
will be a year of disillusion for would-be aggressors 
and a year of hope and achievement for the 
world. 


THE JEW IN NATIONAL LIFE 


fi. lamented death of Lord Reading must have 
set many thinking about the benefits which 
Great Britain has reaped from the policy of Jewish 
emancipation. It is not a very old policy; its 
completion, so far as concerns Jews of Jewish faith, 
dates back no farther than 1860, the year of Lord 
Reading’s birth. It is true that Christianised Jews 
(what a German Nazi would term “non-Aryans’’) 
had been prominent in English life before that ; the 
eases of Disraeli and Ricardo are familiar; those of 
the Herschels and the Palgraves are perhaps less 
commonly realised. But it is one thing to bring 
Jews into the national life of Great Britain on con- 
dition that they abandon their religion and their 
membership of Judaism as a community ; it is another 
for them to come into it, as Lord Reading was able 
to do, while retaining their ancient faith and keeping 
touch alike with the synagogue and with the Zionist 
movement. Upon the possibility of combining and 
harmonising what might else be rival patriotisms the 
salvation of the modern world in no small measure 
depends. This is an issue much wider than the pro- 
blem of Jew and Gentile ; but a satisfactory solution 
of it in that instance may well smooth the way to 
others. 

Such a solution we in Great Britain can claim to 
have found. It has come down to us, like so many 
other policies which still serve us well, from the days 
when liberty became our national watchword. We 
made British Jewry at home in the British household, 
not by compelling it to come in, but by removing all 
restrictions on its freedom to enter. Tros Tyriusve 
mihi nullo discrimine agetur. Can anyone doubt 
that we. have gained enormously by doing so? And 
can any sensible person fear that we shall have cause 
to repent it? It is quite true (the Nazis are right 
there) that the Jewish mentality is a distinctive thing. 
Even those Englishmen who are most deeply attached 
to their Jewish friends must feel at times a profound 
sense of the generic, and not merely individual, 
differences which mark them off. One would not 
wish England to be represented in the world solely or 
even mainly by Jewish minds ; for in truth then she 
would cease to be England. But a great nation, sure 
of itself, will not harbour the fear. England has 
absorbed into her community one foreign stock after 
another—often foreign refugees who brought with 
them precious additions to her culture. Despite them 
all she has carried down through the centuries her 


unmistakable national character. Few nations do 
so little self-questioning, because few are so sure of 
themselves. 

If we turn to the extraordinary contrast afforded 
by present-day Nazi Germany—a contrast terribly 
heightened this week by the letter of Mr. J. G. 
McDonald to the Secretary-General of the League 
of Nations—perhaps what has just been said affords 
some clue to it. Germany has descended to Jew- 
baiting, because she is not sure of herself. War and 
post-War vears have shattered her nerves. The voice 
of thunder in which the Nazi enthusiast proclaims the 
superiority of his Nordic type is a poor substitute for 
the quiet confidence that would have taken it for 
granted and never troubled to talk about it. The 
nation of Lessing has renounced Lessing’s teaching 
through fear. It persecutes the Jews because it 
dreads them; and it dreads them as a neurotic man 
starts at shadows or suspects malign influence in the 
most harmless objects. However, there the.matter 
stands; and one may doubt whether Mr. Mc- 
Donald’s suggestion, that the League should try to 
alter it by official protests, is calculated to bear 
much fruit. Nazi Germany has made up its mind 
that it wants all Germans of Jewish race to go. They 
are to be forced out of the country; and as they 
number only about 1 per cent. of the population, their 
clearance is perfectly possible. To argue against 
the purpose is probably futile, however monstrous 
we may think it. But what we are entitled to urge 
is that, if Germany wishes to continue to rank as a 
civilised country, she must pursue her purpose in a 
civilised way. Pogrom methods and ghetto-making 
ought to cease ; there should be an ordered transfer 
of population ; for this Germany should not merely 
welcome the League’s co-operation, but invite it ; 
and she ought to be ready to bear the cost. 

The facts of the persecution as stated by Mr. 
McDonald must be assumed to be above denial. 
They are ugly enough; but the ugliest features are 
not aimless, if the aim is to get the Jews out of the 
country. The illogical part of the policy—that which 
conflicts with the rest—is the refusal to let them take 
more than a small part of their capital and savings 
with them. The ban has no doubt originated with 
Dr. Schacht, who is no believer in the anti-Jewish 
campaign, but is desperately concerned to maintain 
some sort of equilibrium between the outflow and 
inflow of money. But the two policies are simply 
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not compatible ; and if that of expelling the people 
is persisted in that of retaining their money ought 
to be abandoned. It would suffice to abandon 
it for the desired transfer of population to be 
effected spontaneously at once on a very consider- 
able scale. 

After it has been effected and the Jews have gone, 
what then? The Nazis today may point in history 
to many previous expulsions of Jewry. They will 
have difficulty in pointing to one where it has bene- 
fited the expelling country ; and there are instances 
like Spain’s, where it did immense harm. In Ger- 
many’s own instance it means uprooting a section of 
the people which has made contributions to science, 


medicine, learning, and literature out of all proportion 


to its numbers. 
time to copy such an example ; but our reaction to it 
should not stop at that point. Occupying as the 
British Empire does so large a portion of the earth’s 
surface, and trustees as we are in particular for the 
development of Palestine, a large opportunity and 
responsibility belong to us and our kin. We ought 
not to be backward in acknowledging it, and we need 
not fear that we shall lose by doing so. The country 
which sent us Lord Reading’s forbears lost Lord 
Reading, and we gained him. Many such gains for 
the future must be there today for the taking among 
the highly gifted stocks of German Jewry. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


disrespect that many of the people who read in Wednes- 


T is satisfactory to know that the Dean and Chapter of 
St. Paul’s have decided already to repeat next year 
the attempt to introduce a religious element into the 
New Year’s celebrations on Ludgate Hill, in the 
light of lessons drawn from the experience gathered on 
Tuesday. If it was shown that the singing outside the 
cathedral needs more organising the service inside was 
so essentially in accordance with the desire of the people 
that it is astonishing that a practice which will now 
long endure should never have been inaugurated till 
this year. It is not improper to mention the keen 
personal interest taken by the King and Queen in 
Christmas and New Year at St. Paul’s, which may be 
taken as symbolising the heart of London. The King’s 
interest was manifested by his gift of the Sandringham 
Christmas-trees which through the Christmas season 
have stood in the portico of the Cathedral, and the 
Queen had more to do with the inception of the midnight 
service than any but anarrow circle know. The soundness 
of instinct of the Royal Family is perhaps their greatest 
quality. 
* * * 


It could never have been supposed that the return of 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and his son to the House of 
Commons would be plain sailing, but in some respects the 
line of maximum resistance has been taken. It is true 
that both are Scotsmen, but Scottish constituencies are 
not enamoured of the offer of what English constituencies 
have rejected. It is an obviously sound convention, 
moreover, that if universities are to continue to be repre- 
sented at all (which Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has hitherto 
doubted) they should be represented by University men. 
Nor is the case for Mr. MacDonald’s return to the House 
of Commons, where he has rarely shown to advantage in 
the last few years, particularly strong. His value in 
council is unquestioned, but that points to his acceptance 
of a sinecure post with a seat in the House of Lords, and, 
of course, his retention in the Cabinet. Mr. Malcolm 
MacDonald’s difficulties evoke greater sympathy—for it is 
hard that a promising political career should be inter- 
rupted, and as soon as the House resumes he will, as 
an executive Minister, be needed there. 

* *k * * 


A discriminating recognition of *‘ services to literature ” 
is always welcome, and Professor Dover Wilson’s C.H. 


and Professor Zimmern’s’ knighthood are _ bright 
spots in a rather unilluminated honours list. Pro- 


fessor Dover Wilson is not a writer whose name has become 
a household word through years of respectable literary 
journalism—such as was, for instance, the case with 
Sir Edmund Gosse and more recently with Sir John 
Squire. Indeed one can say without a suspicion of 


day’s papers of the honour awarded him must have 
been ignorant of what precisely his ‘ services * were. 
Actually he is, of course, the leading Shakespearean of 
the day, his most important work having been done on 
the austere subject of the text of Hamlet. Of Professor 
Zimmern there is no need to say much to readers 
of The Spectator. He has contributed constantly to its 
columns, and I hope always will. Handling with equal 
sureness and brilliance the Greek Commonwealth and 
the British Commonwealth, he has made the whole 
sphere of international relations his own. Perhaps his 
best work of all, if not his best known, has been the 
leadership he has exercised over a generation younger 
than his own August after August for years past in his 
summer school for students of all countries at Geneva. 
Few men have gathered round them a more devoted 
band of disciplies. 
* * * * 


We in England are not likely at any > 


It is all to the good that thieves of motor-cars should © 


be chased, and if possible caught—but at whatever 
cost ? I must confess that I find the evidence given on 
Tuesday at the inquest on a man knocked down and killed 


by a police-car in the Uxbridge Road disturbing. Speed — 


limits of thirty miles an hour in built-up areas were 
imposed because it was believed that they would save life, 
and it is claimed that they have saved it. Yet here is a 


police-car, capable of doing 85 miles an hour, driven at | 


an admitted speed of 55 miles in crowded streets, described 


by the policeman-driver himself as ‘‘ wet and greasy.” | 
The result was that ‘the car turned completely round, © 
The © 
driver added that as he skidded: “‘ I fancied I caught a | 
glimpse of a man, but I don’t know whether I hit him or — 
Since an inquest has been held on the man, the | 
In cross-examination — 
“was perfectly under © 
control,” and the jury, which after all heard the whole | 
evidence, whereas I have only read newspaper summaries | 
of it, exonerated him. Fiat justitia, ruat civis. And this | 


broadsided over the road and hit a lamp-post.” 


not.” 
presumption of a hit seems strong. 
the driver declared that his car 


‘ 


particular citizen had a wife and family, shortly to. be 


increased, depending on him. As another ordinary citizen | 


I should have been content to see him and the bandits 


all escape. 
* * * * 


I am edified by the advice to speakers at University | 


debating societies which Mr. Denis Johnston, the play- 
wright, gave in his broadcast last Monday. ‘* When 
you are speaking at the Edinburgh Speculative Society,” 
said Mr. Johnston, “ speak to the motion and keep your 
eye on the clock. When you are speaking at the Oxford 
Union, speak around the motion and keep your eye on 
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the press. When you are at the College Historical 
Society in Dublin, speak about anything you like, but 
keep your eye on the exit.” Mr. Johnston’s experience 
seems to have stopped short of the Cambridge Union. 
There are two exits there—or rather a divided exit, 
one side for Ayes and one for Noes in a division. I 


remember that Mr. J. M. Keynes, when opposing a motion, 
once startled the House by an impassioned and unin- 
tentionally physiological appeal to its members to “ go 
streaming through the noes.” But I rather fancy the 
majority that night preferred the ocular to the nasal 
stream. JANUS, 


LORD READING: A UNIQUE CAREER 


By SIR HERBERT SAMUEL 


S civilisation develops, life becomes more elaborate ; 
A our institutions, sciences, industries become more 
complicated. Individuals must specialise. A man spends 
his whole life in one sphere of activity, in one department 
of that sphere, in one limited section of that department. 
Lord Reading’s career ran counter to all those tendencies. 
It ignored all those compartments. He _ specialised 
indeed, but in a succession of different specialities. He 
was an example of that many-sided talent which was often 
found in the simpler days of earlier centuries, but is found 
hardly ever in the modern world. In these times we are 
amazed at such versatility, combined with such con- 
spicuous success. 

Reading was versatile but never superficial. His 
results were won by unsparing labour. As a young man, 
at the bar and in the House of Commons, he would often 
begin kis day’s work before dawn and continue it till 
midnight. As an old man, attending regularly the pro- 
longed sessions of the Committees on the India Bill, 
taking part, as leader of the Liberal Party in the House 
of Lords, in all its chief debates, bearing heavy respon- 
sibilities at the same time in a number of important 
commercial undertakings, at the age of over seventy he 
still lived laborious days. 

He was a great advocate in the Courts, but not a great 
Parliamentarian. His speeches in the House of Commons 
were impressive in manner, but the matter seemed to fall 
short. In the field of politics he was at his best in council 
and as a negotiator. In a crisis he could handle the 
situation with calmness, with vigour, and with sound 
judgement. 

I well remember the conferences in the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s room at the Treasury, at the moment of 
the outbreak of War, when measures had to be improvised 
to cope with a financial emergency that was formidable, 
sudden and unprecedented. Reading was then Lord 
Chief Justice, and there could have been no subject more 
remote from the functions of that office. Yet among the 
technical advisers of the Government it was he who 
played one of the leading parts in devising the swift and 
ingenious methods that enabled the commerce and indus- 
try of the country to pass, without the smallest financial 
dislocation, from conditions of peace to the state of war. 
Again in the crisis of 1931, his views were clear-cut and 
his conclusions were justified by the event. 

Rarely has there been a more difficult financial problem 
to be faced than that which he was set to solve in his 
Visits to the United States during critical days in the 
War. His success there was a great service both to 
this country and to America. I find among my papers 
an extract from the memoirs of Colonel House, President 
Wilson’s confidential adviser, which was written in 
September, 1917, and which, while explaining the causes 
of that success, will indicate also the reasons for his 
other successes as well. ‘There is no one,’ House 
wrote of Lord Reading, “ so well-equipped for the work 
in hand. A great jurist, he possesses a knowledge of 
finance which is at the moment essential if order is to 
be brought out of the present chaos. He has a fine 


diplomatic touch which will ensure against unnecessary 
The jangled nerves of many high-strung indi- 


friction. 


viduals will be soothed by this imperturbable negotiator. 
He has also the confidence of the British Prime Minister 
as perhaps no other man has, and that in itself is a 
compelling reason for his appointment on such a 
mission.” 

A few years later, as Viceroy of India, in disturbed 
and dangerous times, all these qualities were put to a 
hard test. More than that. the fundamental principles 
of his political creed were tested as well. Reading held 
with tenacity the root ideas of Liberalism. If at that 
moment a statesman had been sent from England as 
Viceroy who viewed with hostility the striving of the 
Indian people for a larger measure of national liberty, 
who was inclined to emphasise the weaknesses of the 
Indian politicians rather than their potentialities, whose 
policy was merely one of forcible repression, then the 
whole of the Anglo-Indian system might have gone up 
in flames. Reading’s ideas were the opposite of these. 
His policy was one of respect for Indian aspirations. He 
strove for a conciliatory settlement of the controversies 
of the day. So his Viceroyalty proved to be a time of 
appeasement. 

When the setting was transferred from Delhi to West- 
minster his policy was the same. He welcomed the 
opportunity for an even wider extension of Indian self- 
government than had been contemplated, which was 
opened up by the changed attitude of the Princes. At 
a crucial moment it was Reading’s declaration in favour 
of an all-Indian Federation with responsibility at the 
Centre which tipped the doubtful balance that way, 
and so saved the Empire from one of the gravest dangers 
that has faced it in modern times. 

He had always regarded as necessary for the welfare 
of the State that there should be in this country a strong 
and active Liberal Party, and in spite of powerful 
influences tending to draw him away, especially’ in 
the last few years, he held tenaciously by that view. 
But I think he was not sorry that the financial crisis 
of 1931 should have brought us all into co-operation 
with the Conservatives in a National Government. - 
When that Government was re-formed after the General 
Election which soon followed, and the older members, 
himself among them, withdrew to make room for younger 
men, he remained an active supporter. Nevertheless, 
after the Ottawa Conference, when the Ministers who 
represented the Liberal Party resigned their offices, 
Reading joined with Lord Grey and Lord Crewe in 
signing a public letter in which the view was expressed 
that our action was right, and inevitable in the cireum- 
stances. Later, when we passed into Opposition, while 
he fully appreciated the reasons that led us to do so, 
he regretted that we should have found that to be 
necessary. For his own part, although often critical of 
particular actions of the Government, he took no step 


on any matter of importance that was definitely 
antagonistic. : 


Reading lived a long life, with good health, with 
much domestic happiness, with numbers of friends 
and without enemies :. a life adorned with many signs 
of national gratitude for great services cheerfully ren- 
dered. What could man ask more ? 
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not compatible; and if that of expelling the people 
is persisted in that of retaining their money ought 
to be abandoned. It would suffice to abandon 
it for the desired transfer of population to be 
effected spontaneously at once on a very consider- 
able scale. 

After it has been effected and the Jews have gone, 
what then? The Nazis today may point in history 
to many previous expulsions of Jewry. They will 
have difficulty in pointing to one where it has benc- 
fited the expelling country ; and there are instances 
like Spain’s, where it did immense harm. In Ger- 
many’s own instance it means uprooting a section of 
the people which has made contributions to science, 


medicine, learning, and literature out of all proportion 
to its numbers. We in England are not likely at any 
time to copy such an example ; but our reaction to it 
should not stop at that point. Occupying as the 
British Empire does so large a portion of the earth’s 
surface, and trustees as we are in particular for the 
development of Palestine, a large opportunity and 
responsibility belong to us and our kin. We ought 
not to be backward in acknowledging it, and we need 
not fear that we shall lose by doing so. The country 
which sent us Lord Reading’s forbears lost Lord 
Reading, and we gained him. Many such gains for 
the future must be there today for the taking among 
the highly gifted stocks of German Jewry. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


T is satisfactory to know that the Dean and Chapter of 
St. Paul’s have decided already to repeat next year 
the attempt to introduce a religious element into the 
New Year’s celebrations on Ludgate Hill, in’ the 
light of lessons drawn from the experience gathered on 
Tuesday. If it was shown that the singing outside the 
cathedral needs more organising the service inside was 
so essentially in accordance with the desire of the people 
that it is astonishing that a practice which will now 
long endure should never have been inaugurated till 
this year. It is not improper to mention the keen 
personal interest taken by the King and Queen in 
Christmas and New Year at St. Paul’s, which may be 
taken as symbolising the heart of London. The King’s 
interest was manifested by his gift of the Sandringham 
Christmas-trees which through the Christmas season 
have stood in the portico of the Cathedral, and the 
Queen had more to do with the inception of the midnight 
service than any butanarrow circle know. The soundness 
of instinct of the Royal Family is perhaps their greatest 
quality, 
* * * 

It could never have been supposed that the return of 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and his son to the House of 
Commons would be plain sailing, but in some respects the 
line of maximum resistance has been taken. It is true 
that both are Scotsmen, but Scottish constituencies are 
not enamoured of the offer of what English constituencies 
have rejected. It is an obviously sound convention, 
moreover, that if universities are to continue to be repre- 
sented at all (which Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has hitherto 
doubted) they should be represented by University men. 
Nor is the case for Mr. MacDonald’s return to the House 
of Commons, where he has rarely shown to advantage in 
the last few years, particularly strong. His value in 
council is unquestioned, but that points to his acceptance 
of a sinecure post with a seat in the House of Lords, and, 
of course, his retention in the Cabinet. Mr. Malcolm 
MacDonald’s difficulties evoke greater sympathy—for it is 
hard that a promising political career should be inter- 
rupted, and as soon as the House resumes he will, as 
an executive Minister, be needed there. 

* * * * 


A discriminating recognition of “* services to literature ” 
is always welcome, and Professor Dover Wilson’s C.H. 


and Professor Zimmern’s’ knighthood are _ bright 
spots in a rather unilluminated honours list. Pro- 


fessor Dover Wilson is not a writer whose name has become 
a household word through years of respectable literary 
journalism—such as was, for instance, the case with 
Sir Edmund Gosse and more recently with Sir John 
Squire. Indeed one can say without a suspicion of 


disrespect that many of the people who read in Wednes- 
day’s papers of the honour awarded him must have 
been ignorant of what precisely his “ services” were. 
Actually he is, of course, the leading Shakespearean of 
the day, his most important work having been done on 
the austere subject of the text of Hamlet. Of Professor 
Zimmern there is no need to say much to readers 
of The Spectator. He has contributed constantly to its 
columns, and I hope always will. Handling with equal 
sureness and brilliance the Greek Commonwealth and 
the British Commonwealth, he has made the whole 
sphere of international relations his owr. Perhaps his 
best work of all, if not his best known, has been the 
leadership he has exercised over a generation younger 
than his own August after August for years past in his 
summer school for students of all countries at Geneva. 
Few men have gathered round them a more devoted 
band of disciplies. 
* * * * 


It is all to the good that thieves of motor-cars should ° 


be chased, and if possible caught—but at whatever 
cost ? I must confess that I find the evidence given on 
Tuesday at the inquest on a man knocked down and killed 
by a police-car in the Uxbridge Road disturbing. Speed 
limits of thirty miles an hour in built-up areas were 
imposed because it was believed that they would save life, 
and it is claimed that they have saved it. Yet here is a 
police-car, capable of doing 85 miles an hour, driven at 
an admitted speed of 55 miles in crowded streets, described 
by the policeman-driver himself as “ wet and greasy.” 
The result was that “‘ the car turned completely round, 
broadsided over the road and hit a lamp-post.” The 
driver added that as he skidded: ‘‘ I fancied I caught a 
glimpse of a man, but I don’t know whether I hit him or 
not.” Since an inquest has been held on the man, the 
presumption of a hit seems strong. In cross-examination 
the driver declared that his car “‘ was perfectly under 
control,” and the jury, which after all heard the whole 
evidence, whereas I have only read newspaper summaries 
of it, exonerated him. Fiat justitia, ruat civis. And this 
particular citizen had a wife and family, shortly to be 
increased, depending on him. As another ordinary citizen 
I should have been content to see him and the bandits 
all escape. 


oe 


* * * * 


I am edified by the advice to speakers at University 
debating societies which Mr. Denis Johnston, the play- 
wright, gave in his broadcast last Monday. ‘* When 
you are speaking at the Edinburgh Speculative Society,” 
said Mr. Johnston, “ speak to the motion and keep your 
eye on the clock. When you are speaking at the Oxford 
Union, speak around the motion and keep your eye on 
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the press. When you are at the College Historical 
Society in Dublin, speak about anything you like, but 
keep your eye on the exit.” Mr. Johnston’s experience 
seems to have stopped short of the Cambridge Union. 
There are two exits there—or rather a divided exit, 
one side for Ayes and one for Noes in a division. I 


remember that Mr. J. M. Keynes, when opposing a motion, 
once startled the House by an impassioned and unin- 
tentionally physiological appeal to its members to “ go 
streaming through the noes.” But I rather fancy the 
majority that night preferred the ocular to the nasal 
stream. JANUS. 


LORD READING: A UNIQUE CAREER 


By SIR HERBERT SAMUEL 


S civilisation develops, life becomes more elaborate ; 
A our institutions, sciences, industries become more 
complicated. Individuals must specialise. A man spends 
his whole life in one sphere of activity, in one department 
of that sphere, in one limited section of that department. 
Lord Reading’s career ran counter to all those tendencies. 
It ignored all those compartments. He _ specialised 
indeed, but in a succession of different specialities. He 
was an example of that many-sided talent which was often 
found in the simpler days of earlier centuries, but is found 
hardly ever in the modern world. In these times we are 
amazed at such versatility, combined with such con- 
spicuous success, 

Reading was versatile but never superficial. His 
results were won by unsparing labour. As a young man, 
at the bar and in the House of Commons, he would often 
begin his day’s work before dawn and continue it till 
midnight. As an old man, attending regularly the pro- 
longed sessions of the Committees on the India Bill, 
taking part, as leader of the Liberal Party in the House 
of Lords, in all its chief debates, bearing heavy respon- 
sibilities at the same time in a number of important 
commercial undertakings, at the age of over seventy he 
still lived laborious days. 

He was a great advocate in the Courts, but not a great 
Parliamentarian. His speeches in the House of Commons 
were impressive in manner, but the matter seemed to fall 
short. In the field of politics he was at his best in council 
and as a negotiator. In a crisis he could handle the 
situation with calmness, with vigour, and with sound 
judgement. 

I well remember the conferences in the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s room at the Treasury, at the moment of 
the outbreak of War, when measures had to be improvised 
to cope with a financial emergency that was formidable, 
sudden and unprecedented. Reading was then Lord 
Chief Justice, and there could have been no subject more 
remote from the functions of that office. Yet among the 
technical advisers of the Government it was he who 
played one of the leading parts in devising the swift and 
ingenious methods that enabled the commerce and indus- 
try of the country to pass, without the smallest financial 
dislocation, from conditions of peace to the state of war. 
Again in the crisis of 1931, his views were clear-cut and 
his conclusions were justified by the event. 

Rarely has there been a more difficult financial problem 
to be faced than that which he was set to solve in his 
Visits to the United States during critical days in the 
War. His success there was a great service both to 
this country and to America. I find among my papers 
an extract from the memoirs of Colonel House, President 
Wilson’s confidential adviser, which was written in 
September, 1917, and which, while explaining the causes 
of that success, will indicate also the reasons for his 
other successes as well. ‘There is no one,” House 
wrote of Lord Reading, “‘ so well-equipped for the work 
in hand. A great jurist, he possesses a knowledge of 


finance which is at the moment essential if order is to 
be brought out of the present .chaos. He has a fine 
diplomatic touch which will ensure against unnecessary 
The jangled nerves of many high-strung indi- 


friction, 


viduals will be soothed by this imperturbable negotiator. 
He has also the confidence of the British Prime Minister 
as perhaps no other man has, and that in itself is a 
compelling reason for his appointment on such a 
mission.” 

A few years later, as Viceroy of India, in disturbed 
and dangerous times, all these qualities were put to a 
hard test. More than that. the fundamental principles 
of his political creed were tested as well. Reading held 
with tenacity the root ideas of Liberalism. If at that 
moment a statesman had been sent from England as 
Viceroy who viewed with hostility the striving of the 
Indian people for a larger measure of national liberty, 
who was inclined to emphasise the weaknesses of the 
Indian politicians rather than their potentialities, whose 
policy was merely one of forcible repression, then the 
whole of the Anglo-Indian system might have gone up 
in flames. Reading’s ideas were the opposite of these. 
His policy was one of respect for Indian aspirations. He 
strove for a conciliatory settlement of the controversies 
of the day. So his Viceroyalty proved to be a time of 
appeasement. 

When the setting was transferred from Delhi to West- 
minster his policy was the same. He welcomed the 
opportunity for an even wider extension of Indian self- 
government than had been contemplated, which was 
opened up by the changed attitude of the Princes. At 
a crucial moment it was Reading’s declaration in favour 
of an all-Indian Federation with responsibility at the 
Centre which tipped the doubtful balance that way, 
and so saved the Empire from one of the gravest dangers 
that has faced it in modern times. 

He had always regarded as necessary for the welfare 
of the State that there should be in this country a strong 
and active Liberal Party, and in spite of powerful 
influences tending to draw him away, especially in 
the last few years, he held tenaciously by that view. 
But I think he was not sorry that the financial crisis 
of 1931 should have brought us all into co-operation 
with the Conservatives in a National Government. 
When that Government was re-formed after the General 
Election which soon followed, and the older members. 
himself among them, withdrew to make room for younger 
men, he remained an active supporter. Nevertheless, 
after the Ottawa Conference. when the Ministers who 
represented the Liberal Party resigned their offices, 
Reading joined with Lord Grey and Lord Crewe in 
signing a public letter in which the view was expressed 
that our action was right, and inevitable in the cireum- 
stances. Later, when we passed into Opposition, while 
he fully appreciated the reasons that led us to do so, 
he regretted that we should have found that to be 
necessary. For his own part, although often critical of 
particular actions of the Government, he took no step 


on any matter of importance that was definitely 
antagonistic. % 


Reading lived a long life, with good health, with 
much domestic happiness, with numbers of friends 
and without enemies:. a life adorned with many signs 
of national gratitude for great services cheerfully ren- 
dered. What could man ask more ? 
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THE FUTURE OF THE WAR 


By PROFESSOR GUGLIELMO FERRERO 


HAT are the ultimate prospects of the two rival 
armies in the Italo-Ethiopian War? Since Italy 
and Ethiopia fought each other forty vears ago it is worth 
while casting a preliminary glance at that war, in case 
it may help us to foreshadow the outcome of the war 
that has just begun. The 1896 war was a war between 
an eighteenth-century army and a nineteenth-century. 
Everyone knows that at the end of the eighteenth 
century there was a great change in armies and in military 
methods. What did it consist of ? The eighteenth-century 
armies, instead of forcing battles, avoided them whenever 
they could, at the risk of prolonging the war; the nine- 
teenth-century armies, basing themselves primarily on 
the example of Napoleon, forced them with irresistible 
ardour with the aim of finishing off the war as soon 
as possible. To confuse the enemy without giving battle, 
eighteenth-century armies strove to occupy by surprise 
attacks strong positions easy to defend, from which they 
could threaten the enemy’s communications. Campaigns 
were a kind of game of chess, in which war of movement 
and war of position perpetually alternated, with an 
occasional battle from time to time. But from the 
French Revolution to the World War, methods have 
been changing. The war of position has practically 
disappeared. War becomes almost entirely a war of 
movement ; armies are continually on the march seeking 
to join battle. 

We were hearing from all over Europe before the present 
campaign opened that the Ethiopians have no under- 
standing of war; that the most they are capable of is 
guerilla warfare. That is a complete mistake, at any rate 
so far as the Ethiopians of forty years ago are concerned. 
In 1896 the Ethiopians showed themselves capable 
of effective tactics, but on eighteenth-century lines. 
They mobilised an army of 120,000 people—about 
100,000 warriors and 20,000 women responsible for the 
commissariat. For arms they had only 80.000 rifles 
of various models, many of them out of date, and a few 
millions of cartridges. But they had been trained to 
march with remarkable discipline, precision and speed. 
The whole force covered some 600 kilometres in a road- 
less country to engage in the battle of Adowa. After 
the battle they made another march of 600 kilometres 
back again, and from December to March, from the 
first clash with the Italian army at Amba-Alagi to the 
battle of Adowa, they manoeuvred with a restraint, 
a precision and a skill which would have awakened the 
admiration of Frederick the Great. Without engaging 
in a single battle, by manoeuvres skilfully conceived and 
carried out, constantly shifting position, they succeeded 
as eighteenth-century armies often did in forcing the 
Italian army back some 200 kilometres before beginning 
the battle of Adowa. 

The Italian army was smaller, consisting of about 
18,000 men, but it was powerfully armed with repeating 
rifles and quick-firing artillery. Its officers, its generals, 
the Government which directed the war from Rome, 
public opinion which followed the operations and strove 
to support the army by its enthusiasm, were all haunted 
by Napoleonic ideas of the decisive battle which would 
end the war in a day, the hammer-blow which would 
smash Ethiopian resistance. In 1896 on the Ethiopian 
plateau the eighteenth century, with its method of 
slow penetration, ended by overcoming the shock tactics 
of the nineteenth century. Through three months of 
skilful manoeuvring in which they resolutely refused 
to join battle the Ethiopians ended by exasperating 
Italian public opinion, the Government at Rome and the 


High Command of the African Army, and inducing thern 
with the help of an astute stratagem—false information 
regarding their numbers—to give battle in the conditions 
and at the moment most favourable to themselves. 
In the battle of Adowa the Ethiopians were victorious 
because superiority in numbers, greater mobility and the 
military skill of the chiefs more than made up for inferiority 
in armament. 

Are any conclusions to be drawn from this story of 
forty vears ago? In myopinion, No. There are too many 
new and unknown factors. First and foremost the 
Italian army which is attempting the conquest of 
Ethiopia is no longer like that of 1896, a nineteenth- 
century army imbued with the Napoleonic spirit. It is a 
twentieth-century army, of the type created by the 
Great War, equipped with formidable armaments, pro- 
vided with every mechanical and chemical device of 
modern warfare—tanks, aeroplanes, lorries, cars, &e. 
We know what these armies can do in Europe in opposition 
to one another in an interminable war of position, that 
is to say of defence on both sides, between peoples of the 
same civilisation. What we still do not know is what 
one of these armies will be able to achieve on the high 
Ethiopian plateau in wild and desolate regions, and in 
a war of conquest. Predictions vary. Self-appointed 
prophets declared that the Ethiopian resistance would be 
smashed in a few weeks, others maintained that all the 
paraphernalia of war invented in the last twenty years will 
be useless in barbarous countries in the heart of Africa. 


‘Whichis right ? There is no means of deciding yet. Events 


alone can settle the problem and they have not settled 
it vet. 

Second question of capital importance. Will the 
Ethiopians be capable of repeating the great effort of 
1896? No one in Europe, and probabiy no one in 
Abyssinia knows that. Even in a simple and uncultured 
country important changes may be effected in forty 
vears. One of the reasons why the Ethiopians won the 
war of 1896 was that they were then commanded and 
directed by a great military chief, Ras Aloula, of the 
standard of European generals, and by an extremely 
able Emperor Menelik, who had nothing to learn from 
white diplomats. Will they have the same good fortune 
this time, and what will happen if they have not ? 
Again, no one knows. Finally, it seems doubtful whether 
the Ethiopians can this time repeat the admirable marches 
and mass manoeuvres which they carried out in 1896. 
There is one enemy which they had not to face that 
time—aeroplanes. It may readily be conceded that 
Italian aeroplanes can find in Ethiopia no cities or 
important centres to bombard, and that to that extent 
their action will not achieve a great deal. But it must 
be remembered that if the Ethiopians wage war as in 
1896, aeroplanes will have an objective of great importance 
easy to attain by the mere fact of its size—the Abyssinian 
army on the march. The Abyssinian army in 1896 
marched five or six hours a day every day except Sundays. 
During its halts it was a veritable town of tents of the 
extent of some square kilometres on which bombs might 
have rained down with disastrous results if Europe at 
that time had possessed flying machines. But Abyssinia 
has offered her opponents no such chances so far. 

Finally, there is the economic side of the war. Italy 
is formidably armed, but the war is costing her enormeus 
sums every day. How long will she be able to support 
this expense, with her national stock already weakened 
by twenty years of wild extravagance ? The Ethiopians 
are no doubt much less adequately armed, but they have 
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the advantage that the war will cost them a great deal 
less. They can prolong it indefinitely more easily than 
their opponents. In short, we are faced on every side 
with unknown factors, insoluble questions, formidable 
enigmas. The two armies, like the two States and the 
two peoples, are on different planes. Their respective 
superiorities and inferiorities are not of the same order. 


It is consequently impossible to see how they will 
counteract each other, and which of the two opponents 
will find in this process of compensation the final balance 
in his favour which will determine victory. Events 
alone can decide all such questions. This war will reveal 
to us the realities which lie concealed under the rather 
vague terms “ civilisation ”’ and * barbarism.” 


PSYCHIC FORCES: V. TRANCE AND PERSONALITY 


By KENNETH RICHMOND 


ROFESSOR BROAD, in the article which introduced 
this series, has underlined the importance of a 
close and scientific study of trance-communications, 
especially those occurring not in the presence of anyone 
acquainted with the communicator. I have myself 
been concerned in the publication of some recent and 
closely-studied evidence of this character* : and I con- 
sider it most important as demonstrating that evidence 
need not in future be assumed to be taken directly from 
the mind of a person present with a medium, by some 
process of thought-reading. The habit of research has 
been to discount what was or could have been in the 
sitter’s mind. But this is not giving the hypothesis of 
communication a complete test. It is omitting to apply 
any adequate examination to the kind of material which 
is nearest to normal human conversation and interchange 
of thought. 

A profoundly interesting study, the result of many 
years of research into the possible modus operandi of 
trance-communication, has recently been published by 
Lord Balfour.t In this, no case for the reality of the 
communications, as messages from the dead, is stated or 
considered. It is assumed as a working hypothesis (and 
as a hypothesis in which Lord Balfour personally believes) 
that what the medium says is influenced and directed, 
in greater or less degree, by the deceased authorities on 
psychical research, F. W. H. Myers and Edmund Gurney, 
who are said to be in that precarious relationship to the 
stream of thought and utterance, which is known as 
“control.” There is evidence of a stringent character, 
some of which has been published on other occasions, 
for the reality of this “ control,” exercised through this 
medium: forthe purposes of Lord Balfour’s study we say, If 
the control is what it purports to be, what is its character 
and method, and what implications are suggested about 
the structure of human mind and personality ? It will 
be observed that this need not commit us to a study of 
the process from the point of view of spiritualistic belief. 
If the communications are not what they purport to be, 
they are to my mind of the greater interest as a psycho- 
logical puzzle—the problem of a tendency, which must 
then be assumed, for supernormal faculties regularly 
to organise themselves into false evidence for a fantasy 
of personal survival. 

The point of the communications which Lord Balfour 
has collected and studied in this paper is that they make 
a consistent and coherent statement which can be 
examined. The coherence is not that of plain, work- 
manlike prose. A struggle for expression of the thought 
is uncomfortably obvious, and often breaks the sense. 
Lucidity is achieved only intermittently. But the 
communicators (to use the term as it is used in psychical 
research, without assuming either that they are spirits, 
or that they are dramatisations by the trance-mind) 
have something to say for themselves, and it is some- 





*Through a Stranger’s Hands. 
(Hutchinson. 16s.) 

t A Study of the Psychological Aspects of Mrs. Willett’s Mediumship, 
and the Statements of the Communicators Concerning Process. 
Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research, Part 140, Vol. 
XLUI, May, 1935. (15s.) 


Compiled by Nea Walker. 


thing significant and constructive. They can argue 
cogently upon points of theory—such as the operation 
of telepathy, or the nature of the link between one 
region of the mind and another, or between an incarnate 
and a discarnate personality. It is also noteworthy 
that they maintain a point of view radically different 
from that of Lord Balfour himself. The changes of 
personality (apart from the problem of control) in trance- 
conditions and in states of dissociation appear to have 
led him to envisage the Ego as one nuclear personality, 
which exists in closer or looser association, through a 
mental and emotional nexus for which the word tele- 
pathy has to be drawn into somewhat unsuitable service, 
with other elements of personality, possessing a greatcr 
or less degree of integration and of independent existence. 
I am here summarising my own impression of Lord 
Balfour’s view, and necessarily stating it in a bald and 
incomplete form. 

The communicators make it quite clear, in a discussion 
conducted with vivacity and occasionally with heat, 
that they will have none of this. Against what might 
be described as an atomic theory of personality, they 
appear to set up a view in which individuality has a 
considerably greater significance and, one would say, 
stability. The element of fluctuation and change is 
more a question of the blending of effects than of the 
separation and re-combination of nuclear selves or 
personality-particles. The interrelation of living minds, 
here and elsewhere (if one must figure them as located), 
the whole existing in a structural hierarchy of function 
and development, is the primary thing, upon which 
dissociation and the transient contradictions and para- 
doxes of personality-structure are only surface-phenomena, 
Again, I paraphrase and condense, and am stating an 
inadequate summary in my own terms. And I have 
chosen, in this discussion, only one example among 
very many points of interest that arise in the Willett 
material that Lord Balfour has recorded and analysed. 

The discussion alone, and simply by being a discussion 
of this character, brings up considerations of some 
importance. If the communicators are figments, they 
are the product of a process of mental manufacture 
which has required an extraordinary volume and intensity 
of motivation. Further, when other records are also 
considered, the process involves real evidence of super- 
normal faculty, including telepathic collaboration with 
minds unknown to the medium by normal means; and, 
by hypothesis, the building of the supernormal achieve- 
ment into a most elaborate artefact. I should almost 
like to be able to consider this the more probable 
hypothesis. It would involve such intensely interesting 
evidence of the desire and need of the unconscious mind 
for assurance of its continuity. The motivation would 
not be comparable with that which produces comforting 
and compensatory fantasies, as one finds these manifest 
under ordinary psychological observation. It is more 
of the character of motivation that springs from profound 
biological needs. Excluding the evidence for Mrs. 


Willett’s supernormal faculties, and the definite evidence 
for discarnate ‘!fluence that her trance-phenomena have 
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produced—since these are not the subject of Lord Balfour’s 
paper—we are left with a credible hypothesis that Mrs. 
Willett’s trance-mind could dramatise a specious Mycrs 
or Gurney out of their published and otherwise known 
opinions; together with a hypothesis less and_ less 
credible the more it is examined in detail, that she 
could keep their end up, characteristically and cogently, 
in a close theoretical argument. Otherwise, there remains 
the fascinating hypothesis that Lord Balfour is tele- 
pathically arguing with himself through this n:edium 


and, in my opinion, rather getting the worst of it. But 


there is no evidence whatever to bring this speculation | 


within the bounds of probability ; whereas, outside the 


limits which Lord Balfour has set himself in this paper, 7 





there is plenty of evidence for discarnate influence, | 
though it may be far from working in such direct and simple / 


ways as mediumistie utterance usually tends to suggest. 


|The Hon. Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton, ex-President of the Society | 


neat week. ] 


NEWS FROM JAPAN 


By GUENTHER STEIN 


HE difficulties of a correspondent in Japan are 
numerous. They are partly artificial, though 
not, perhaps, to the same extent as in Soviet Russia, 
Italy, or Germany. More important are the natural 
obstacles ; and these are so immense that the authorities 
can content themselves with a small measure of inter- 
ference. Even to a correspondent who has lived in 
Japan for many years the country remains, in many 
of its aspects, a closed book. He will still divine rather 
than know the essential facts. 

The chief barrier is the language. To learn Japanese 
in the ‘same way as an English journalist at, say, Bertin 
or Paris can learn German or French would take not 
less than ten years of intensive, and perhaps exclusive, 
study. A superficial knowledge of colloquial terms, 
which is quickly acquired, may be suflicient for dealing 
with the taxi-driver, the maid-servant, the shop assistant, 
or the waitress. It does nothing to facilitate journalistic 
work. The reading of Japanese newspapers can be 
approached only with a real knowledge of at least 3,000 
complicated Chinese symbols in all their manifold 
individual and composite meanings. 

It is nearly impossible, moreover, to obtain a satis- 
factory assistant who will not merely translate but 
select matters worth translating. Most foreigners, there- 
fore, have no means of opening up the mine of information 
contained in the large and largely topical Japanese book 
literature, while acquaintance with the important political 
magazines must remain haphazard and_ incomplete. 
The cause of this difficulty is not merely the gencral 
lack of linguistic ability; it is largely the traditional 
reticence of every Japanese towards the foreigner—an 
attitude which survives even personal friendship. In 
centuries of isolation this reserve has become a part of 
the Japanese character. A brief period of relaxation 
during the “ liberal” political experiment has been 
completely wiped out by recent propaganda of the 
* national emergency.” 

Further difficulties arise from the lack of analytical 
and critical thinking which is a conscious aim of Japanese 
education. It is often for this reason that the simplest 
questions fail to draw satisfactory replies. Finally, 
the mass of cumbersome traditions of polite intercourse 
threatens to envelop the enthusiasm of the searching 
journalist in an avalanche of misunderstanding and 
waste of time, of frustration and angry struggle. Many 
are the persons who combine to hinder, intentionally 
or otherwise, the correspondent’s work. There is the 
translator who omits or waters down a report “ because 
it might give an unfavourable impression.” There is 
the policeman in uniform or mufti who, on journeys 
overland, appears at the hotel with the dawn and 
appoints himself guide and censor of the visitor’s itincrary 
—-he is apt to interpret any use of the camera as a 
dangerous act, and the other day a group of Americans 
were arrested after photographing rows of radishes in a 
drying shed. There is the amiable local dignitary who 


Tokyo. 


will not understand that the foreigners have come for 
any purpose but to consume long, sumptuous meals, 
To be a policeman appears to be the daydream of every 
Japanese. Some time ago I was travelling together with 
an American journalist when we were visited in our 
rooms by a man who desired to know, in a mixture cf 
Japanese and English, details of our respective age, 
place of birth, married state, number of children, purpose 
and time of sojourn, and political views. He made 
copious notes of our willing answers, and it was only 
afterwards that we discovered him to be an ordinary 
hotel guest without any connexion with the authorities, 

Again, the Japanese newspapers do not offer the 
information usually found in the European or American 
Press. They are frequently misleading, and their idea of 
truth is oriental, that is to say, subjective. Their aim 
is to achieve the largest possible circulation with the 
least possible offence to the authorities. Accordingly 
they not only respect the recognised political ** taboos,” 
but also censor themselves so effectively that the Govern- 
ment rarely has occasion to intervene. The Press enjoys 
freedom of criticism only in the sense of still greater 
patriotic fervour ; otherwise its freedom lies mainly in 
an extraordinary popularisation of public personalities. 
Thus the Prime Minister’s love of Saké, or the family 
affairs of Japanese diplomats, can be discussed without 
reserve. On the other hand the news service, par- 
ticularly that from China, is heavily influenced, and 
usually reflects without balance the existing disagree- 
ments between Japanese diplomacy and Japanese 
generals. 

Among the constructive supports of the Tokvo cor- 
respondent is the tri-weekly meeting with the director 
of the Information Department in the Foreign Office, 
Mr. Eiji Amau. The assistance offered is not very 
substantial, and often the exchange of views with one’s 
colleagues in the anti-chamber is far more productive. 
Even at these meetings a strict ceremonial is observed. 
Regular visitors have their own reserved seats ranged 
according to the importance of their journals. Con- 
fronting Mr. Amau is his principal adversary, the cor- 
respondent of the Soviet Tass agency; next to him 
the seasoned representative of an American agency who 
acts as unofficial spokesman of the foreign journalists ; 
further on the greatly respected correspondent of the 
London and New York Times, and the representatives 
of Reuter and Havas. In the background there are 
some twenty other journalists from many countries. 
Mr. Amau, who is about forty-five and has uncommonly 
curly hair, a short moustache, and vivid eyes, talks 
informally, though with an undertone of sarcasm, which 
is thrown back by his visitors. 

Most questions are answered by stereotyped phrases 
such as “I have no information on this matter.” 
Equally unhelpful are the familiar explanations about 
** Japan’s responsibility as the only stabilising factor in 
the Far East’; about Japanese intentions sadly mis- 


jor Psychical Research, wiil sum up the preceding articles | 
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judged by the outside world ; about the “ insincerity ” 
of China; the Red menace; the unjustified attempt of 
Great Britain to interfere in China; the naval egotism 
of the United States ; and the “ real independence ” of 
Manchukuo. It is only on rare occasions that these 
discussions produce a sensational statement of policy, 
usually couched in terms of a warning to the world 
at large. 

The journalist who wants to understand and inter- 
pret what is going on is thrown, apart from field work 
on cross-country journeys, upon the study of Japanese 
history. Nowhere does history repeat itself so thoroughly, 
with whatever variations, as in this single-minded country 
whose tactical traditions have become national charac- 
teristics as much as its political aims have grown into a 
State religion. What the official spokesman will say 
tomorrow about the conflict with North China, Japanese 
Ministers and diplomats have said thirty or forty years 
ago with regard to Corea, and three or four years ago 
about Manchuria. How the latest struggle between 
services and bureaucracy over the spoils of the budget 


THE COAL 


By T. 3B. 


HE mineowners are to meet the representatives of 
the Mineworkers’ Federation early next week to 
discuss proposals for district wage increases. So great 
is the desire of the owners, as well as of the more sober 
miners’ leaders, to avoid a stoppage that it is unlikely 
that the negotiations will break down. The meeting 
will be a critical one, however, and a clarification of 
the issues, which have been clouded by much public 
controversy, will be opportune at this moment. Any 
proposals put forward by the owners can only be con- 
sidered as temporary, since the wider problems of the 
reorganisation of the industry, which need time for 
their solution, must be attacked without further delay. 
The two main objects of the miners’ campaign—national 
wage negotiations and an immediate increase of two 
shillings a shift for men and one shilling for boys— 
remains the same. The first, which the owners have 
doggedly refused since 1926, has been partially gained, 
in so far as the owners have met the men collectively, 
though not as a central body fully empowered to negotiate 
national wage agreements. The second has been modified 
by the miners, in so far as they no longer stipulate the 
amount of the increase, but are prepared to consider 
the various amounts as they are proposed by the districts 
at the joint meeting on Wednesday. The owners’ offer 
to make unspecified district increases from January Ist 
was turned down by the men’s representatives, who 
gave notice that a strike would be called if definite 
figures could not be put forward by January 13th, which 
is the date on which notice must be given to terminate 
work on the 27th. The onus is therefore on the owners 
to state categorically the cash advances they are prepared 
to make immediately in each district. The price of 
coal has been increased wherever possible, notably 
to the domestic consumer, and the Government is 
using its influence to persuade the industrial con- 
sumer—particularly the public utility concerns—to 
agree to an advance on their contract prices on the 
understanding that the whole of-any increase is used 
to raise wages. 

That, in brief, is the present position. There has 
been no indication, in any public statement, that the 
owners in all districts are even now in a position to 
assess at all definitely the increase each district can offer. 
It can be taken for granted that the districts supplying 
the home market can arrive at the extent of their ability 


is likely to end can be judged pretty accurately from 
the domestic history of the last decades, provided the 
observer is able at the same time to judge the political 
atmosphere. 

Curiously enough it is not very difficult, after some 
time spent in Japan, to get what old hands call the 
“smell” of the political atmosphere here. It is far 
more difficult to obtain immediate, concrete information 
to confirm a guess which afterwards proves to have 
been quite correct. With all their love of secretiveness, 
with all the careful preservation of “ face ”’ in the indi- 
vidual case, the Japanese are no cleverer than other 
people in disguising the unconscious expression ‘of their 
moods and intentions. And this accessibility of the 
Japanese atmosphere is the answer to the question how 
foreign correspondents, and foreign diplomatists for 
that matter, manage time and again, in the face of 
enormous difliculties, to give a picture of Japanese 
developments which later on, when facts become avail- 
able, turns out to have been no less reliable than reports 
sent from countries free of those limitations. 


CONFLICT 


to raise wages more easily than those which are con- 
cerned with the export trade, since they have not the 
difficulty of dealing with foreign competitors. It is 
equally certain that the ability to increase wages is 
greater in the inland districts than in the exporting 
districts, where wages are lower. If the wages were 
raised uniformly throughout the country the Northumber- 
Jand, Durham and South Wales miners would still be 
lower paid than those in the other districts (which is 
inevitable unless the industry pooled the income avail- 
able for distribution as wages), and the national increase 
would be governed by the rate of increase possible in 
the export districts. 

If, therefore, the proceeds of coal sold abroad in 
competition with foreign coal are to be raised it can only 
be by subsidisation. A direct Government subsidy 
to the total wage fund has already been refused by 
the Government, but there are other possibilities, one 
of which—a levy on inland coal—has been advocated 
by many people for some time. It seems to me, however, 
that the method employed by foreign governments 
might well be adopted here. On the Polish and German 
State-owned railways coal is given preferential treatment, 
and the producers are thereby enabled to compete with 
British coal, though the average haulage of our export 
tonnage is only 25 miles, compared to 100 to 150 in the 
Ruhr and 400 miles in the case of Polish Upper Silesia. If, 
then, the heavy railway charges were reduced by a subsidy, 
the exporting districts would be enabled to increase wage 
rates to an extent equal or similar to the inland districts. 
The existing district boards set up under the 1930 Coal 
Mines Act already separate inland and export tonnage 
for the purposes of production quota and selling price, 
and it would be quite simple to arrange that tonnage 
sent to foreign ports should be credited with a rebate 
by the railway companies. The Government, the inland 
districts and the railways—whose income from the 
collieries is considerable—might share the cost of such 
a rebate. As an interim arrangement it would be in 


the interests of the taxpayer that the Exchequer should 
bear the whole cost, rather than allow the negotiations to 
break down owing to the inability to grant a substantial 
increase of wages in the exporting areas, whose claim to 
an increase is greater than the others. 

If reasonable advances are offered by each district 
next week, no matter how much they fail to achieve 
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uniformity, the miners’ leaders will not dare to reject 
them. The owners have recognised the justice of the 
wage claim, and by so doing have admittee their own 
failure to put their house in order. Reorganisation, 
the necessary and overdue step towards healthier con- 
ditions, would be retarded and crippled for many years 
by the consequences of a strike. 

That the feeling is easier concerning the second of 
the miners’ demands—national wage agreements—there 
is no doubt. The recognition of the Federation by the 
Mining Association has receded in importance for the 
present at least. The claim that the owners should meet 
the executive for the discussion of wages may be deferred 
temporarily if the offers of eash increases‘are acceptable, 
but it will remain as a primary aim of the Federation. 
Many of the more progressive owners are in favour of 
the proposal, and it should be possible to find a workable 
scheme similar to those adopted by other industries, 
whose local disputes have been settled without assuming 
national proportions, or intensive political rancour being 
engendered. Indeed, the recognition of the Federation 
might help to dissolve the suspicion and bitterness which 
prevent greater co-operation. 

Whatever the outcome of next week’s discussions may 


be, the structure of the industry will remain inadequate. 
Many people believe that the action, or inaction, of the 
coalowners makes nationalisation inevitable. Certainly 
some of the stories told in the coalfields give the im- 
pression that individual incompetence and the prevalence 
of a parochial point of view are bound to lead to drastic 
action—reluctant or jubilant, according to the party 
point of view—by the Government. Great changes have 
taken place in the ownership and managerial personnel 
in many districts. It is the managerial class who realise 
that another industrial revolution is in progress; the 
capitalist, in many cases, thinks too much in the terms 
of nineteenth-century industrialism. The hope that 
co-operation between employer and employed, and if 
necessary Government, will bring the necessary changes 
without friction must centre round those younger men, 
some owners and most managers, who are willing to 
recognise the changing conditions of industrial life. They 
are more conscious of the extent to which they must share 
social responsibility with the Government, and to them 
will fall the task, equally with the sober miners’ leaders 
and the Ministry of Mines, of solving the problems which 
will remain when the present emergency has been 
overcome. 


OLD BOTTLES 


By ANNE FREMANTLE 


* (NOME, papa, you really must pull yourself together, 
and make haste; the enemy are expected any 
moment now—do you hear, any moment ? ” 

Giselle de Landrillere’s voice, in her exasperation, rose 
sharply to a scream. 

“My dear girl, you forget yourself and to whom you 
are speaking,” her father replied gently.‘ I am not yet, 
though old, in my second childhood, nor am I deaf; and 
there is no reason to suppose the Germans will arrive 
before noon at the earliest.” 

Giselle shrugged her shoulders and flounced out of the 
room. Really father was intolerable. Now that the 
whole village had been evacuated and they themselves 
deserted by everyone except Marie, her old wet-nurse, 
and Jean, her foster brother, he had nothing to do but 
get up, dress himself, pack and depart. Instead, he had 
sat on his bed for the last hour in his dressing-gown, 
polishing his orders, stars and medals with a large piece 
of chamois leather. The Huns would surely arrive and 
string him up to one of his own trees, or at best, after 
making him the butt of their filthy mess jokes, would 
finally carry him back to Germany as a prisoner of war 
to perish miserably in an internment camp. Giselle 
walked indignantly across to the stables. The carriage, 
green within and without from old age, stood ready in the 
yard. It was already choc-a-block with luggage cases of 
silver and parcels of all sizes, whilst the gold and jewellery 
was sewn about her person and that of Marie. The cows, 
pigs, sheep, geese and other livestock had long ago been 
eaten either by the Castle folk or by the famished villagers, 
and on all their acres the only living creatures that 
remained were the three horses on whom they depended 
for the accomplishment of their flight. Two were to 
drag the carriage, and the third, taken as immediately 
as the others from the plough, papa insisted upon 
riding. 

Giselle felt with her hand inside the carriage. Yes, 
they were safe there; all they could take away of the 
famous cellar—two dozen bottles of 1833 brandy. Her 


father would rather have saved some of the burgundy, 
or the Chateau Yquem or the Imperial Tokay bought 
in Vienna before Napoleon had left school. But Giselle had 


insisted on the brandy: it could be exchanged for food 
and shelter, could be used to bribe or even to stupefy 
. . . should one be in a really tight place. 


Monsieur de Landrillere had put on his riding-boots. 
He, too, was thinking of his cellar, and he knew the 
enemy as they marched would be thinking of it also, 
and hastening towards it, smacking their lips in anticipa- 
tion. Their Colonel, the swine, had even the nerve to 
write to him: ‘‘ Dear Count, we are so much looking 
forward to drinking your health in your own excellent 


wine. We hope to arrive on Thursday next in time for 
dinner.” And had sent the mocking note by a special 


messenger! The bitterest part of it all was that the 
puppy’s father had been a friend in the old days and his 
maternal grandmother’s estate had marched with theirs. 
So probably he knew the Landrillere cellar book by heart, 
for of all the great Meuse “ caves” it was the most 
reputed. De Landrillere stamped up and down his 
room, cursing. It availed nothing that the cellar doors 
were of oak eighteen inches thick; no locks, bars, or 
bolts could prevail against a thirsty army. How they 
would swill it down! Privates unable to read the labels 
would dip their bread in his Margaux, in his La Tour, his 
Chateauneuf ! 


The Count leant his elbow on the window-sill. It was 
ghastly enough to leave his park, with the still poplars 
golden in the grey October dawn, and the willows fawning 
over the little brook, but that Germans should pour his 
wine down their stinking throats! The lake, swollen 
by rains and fed by a brook, was black amongst the 


trees. By gad,—he had found it! The way to save his 
wine. The lake, the lake, why hadn’t he thought of it 
before ?. At once they would carry all the wine down, 


and throw it in. He rang, explained, and for five 
hours, he, Giselle, and the faithful Jean removed and 
flung, till not a bottle was left. At last, the Count, 
utterly exhausted, locked and barred the cellar doors with 
infinite care, ‘they'll need to blow them open” he 
reflected savagely, as he was lifted on to his horse. Jean 
then climbed on to one of the carriage horses, Giselle and 
Marie got on to the box, for there was no room inside, and 
they left Landrillere. 
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About five that evening the Germans arrived. They 


were delayed en route by the mud, the bad roads, some 
unexpected sniping from a supposedly deserted village, 
and were all dog-tired, dirty, cold, wet and in vile humour. 
Not least their Colonel, who raged when he found the 
Castle locked and barred against them. ‘* Bl their 
bl—— eyes,”’ he stormed, “I had the politeness to give 
them due warning of my arrival, they might at least have 
Jeft the doors open.” It took a good half-hour to pene- 
trate, so well did the old doors resist, and they found the 
Castle properly prepared to welcome them. They could 
find no wood cut to make fires, the glass had been broken 
out of every window, it was dark and there were no lamps. 
One of the orderlies, finding there were no blankets or 
mattresses on the beds, went in search, to discover them 
all stacked neatly in three big square stone washing basins 
ijn the yard, inches deep in cold water... . 





When they found the cellar door, and it was cunningly 
hidden through coal cellars and disused ice-houses, they 
had, as de Landrillere had predicted, to use dynamite, 
so it was nearly nine before the Colonel, who was himself 
supervising operations, clambered through into the 
vaulted chamber. When the invaders realised it was 
empty, and they, well fooled, must go thirsty to bed, 
their impotent anger vented itself on sofa and picture, 
on tapestry and coverlet. But what availed such petty 
vandalism ? The de Landrilleres were safe and their 
cellar too, 


Sleep came at last and next day, no one woke until 
after ten—alarums rang in vain, orders and discipline 
were overruled by sleep. The Colonel was the first to 
wake, hungry, cross, and none too warm. He roused a 
sergeant and began dressing: then he, like the Count 
yesterday, for he was in the Count’s room, looked out of 
the window. 


It was raining, quietly and deliberately. The path 
from the Castle to the lake was a line of slippery, deep mud. 

* That'll mess up the horses when they take them 
down to drink,” was the Colonel’s first thought. Then 
he looked at the lake. What a curious grey scum all 
over it, almost white. He put his pince-nez on and 
leaned out of the window in his shirt sleeves. By Jove, 
it wasn’t scum. It was labels! So that was the explana- 
tion of the empty cellar and the trampled muddy path. 
He shouted for an orderly. 


“Go and ascertain the depth of the lake; dive into 
it if need be,” he commanded, and at the risk of getting 
pheumonia, watched operations from his window, still 
in his shirt sleeves. 

The men’s grumbling changed to excited anticipation, 
as they gathered on the lakeside; pitchforks were 
produced, ladders, ropes, rakes, every imaginable stick 
and pole. Some waded bravely into the icy lake, stirring 
the smooth, thick surface of labels. They sank deep, 
but into mud, not water. Nowhere was the lake more 
than four feet deep. 


All day the regiment salvaged. The Colonel had no 
need to urge them or encourage. Company after company 
came up from the deserted village, from the empty 
neighbouring farms. As the spoil was brought up it 
was divided. At last, just before darkness, the Major 
in charge came to the Colonel and declared that not 
another bottle could be felt. There might still be a few, 
a very few, so deeply buried in mud that their punt 
poles and boathooks had failed to find them; but the 
de Landrillere cellar, as a whole, was once more above 
water. 


Next morning the Colonel was not the first to 
wake. Indeed, no private, orderly, sergeant or officer, 
no single member of the regiment, stirred until late 
afternoon, 


MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By ROSE MACAULAY 


1936 is opening, even more noticeably than most 
years, in an atmosphere of mutual inter- 
national distastes. One is not surprised to be told that 
this has been a remarkably home-keeping Christmas ; 
for abroad is just now, for most nations, a somewhat 
perilous pleasure-ground, and the winter resorts of other 
days have assumed, for one reason or another, an intimi- 
dating, even a menacing, air. Yes; even our adored 
Balearics . . . while as for the Italian Riviera... 
One can still cruise, you say, about the high seas? But 
doubtfully, warily, looking up at the heavens, looking for 
all the fire-folk seated in the sky... . 


To set against these imperfect sympathies, each nation 
would appear to be taking increasing pleasure in its own 
qualities and exploits. One boasts itself a democracy, 
which can write letters to its representatives telling them 
where they get off, thus changing history; another 
delights to be a corporate State, obeying orders in unison ; 
another to be a great republic, thinking with resolution 
and continuity of its own security ; one is proud to be 
marching, Roman civilisation in hand, into uncultured 
lands ; one to be outside European imbroglios, soothing 
the troubled waters and the raging flames with oil. There 
is always some cause for national self-love ; and for my 
part I find it a pretty and engaging spectacle, in a world 
of nations whom there are all too few to love. For this 
reason I enjoy the broadcast European Interchanges, and 
regret the cancelling last week of that between an English- 
man and a Russian. I always like to hear the Briton 
posing the alien with the time-honoured British question, 
asked by English tourists abroad for many centuries, 
** How do you like having no freedom ? ” and to hear the 
foreigner vehemently explaining that he has as much as, 
or more than, his questioner. I should like to have heard, 
and hope still to hear, the repartee of the representative 
of the U.S.S.R. “In Russia we say that it is you 
capitalist States who have no freedom.” Or, ‘* Freedom 
is of no importance. What matters is social welfare.” 
Or, “ Well, you see, Russians have never had any freedom, 
so don’t miss it.”” I should enjoy him on capitalist vice 
and soviet virtue, and the Englishman on the reverse. 
It would be, surely, an agreeable entertainment, and to 
cancel it because inaccuracies, or asperities, or both (in 
fact, human nature) would keep breaking in was a timid 
and a tedious act. ‘“ The free range and fair balance 
of give-and-take argument could not be secured,” the 
B.B.C. is reported to have said. But who wants it, when 
we might have instead the free range and unfair lack of 
balance of human and national vanity, beside which fair 
argument is but a dull and prosy affair? Give us free 
human nature to divert us, and we will not ask for fairness. 
Alice, a dull little prig, was shocked by the unfairness of 
the “nice knock-down arguments ” used by Humpty- 
Dumpty and the other beings she encountered ; had she 
been wiser, she would have listened to them with delight. 
‘** How unfair they are both being!” That is what we 
say when we hear these international back-chats : doubt- 
less we should have said it again had we been permitted 
to hear the Anglo-Russian dialogue ; but should we have 
turned it off for that? A thousand times no. No one 
wants people to be fair or balanced about the places they 
live in; a fine and maniac frenzy should possess them 
(and does) when they describe their no doubt deplorable 
homes. For one must remember this: if we do not 
belaud our own places of residence and national habits, 
these may lack altogether a trumpeter, and become 
melancholy affairs indeed. 


Give us, then, our Anglo-Russian air-chat, for we shall 
enjoy it greatly. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Theatre 


“Old Theatre Days and Ways.” By W. J. Lawrence. 
Harrap. 15s. 

Dr. LAWRENCE already has laurels enough to eed no addition 
from me. In his latest book he has collected a variety of 
short papers on the marginalia of theatrical customs and 
manners, and he will be read with delight by all who have a 
weakness for straying into what is perhaps the most fascinating 
of all little-histories—that of the Stage. The broad outline 
of that history is by now fairly well known, but to the curious 
a host of teasing questions still occur. Why do we speak of 
the Green Room and orchestra-stalls (but not orchestra-boxes), 
who began the cry of ** Encore !~ and what is the “ bird ” 
that unhappy actors sometimes * get  ? These may appear 
to be trivial problems, and yet when we have the answers 
something is gained. The obscure complex background of 
the theatrical picture seems to come to life, and we have a 
closer intimate acquaintance with the actors and playgoers 
of the past. Dr. Lawrence has applied an immense erudition 
to the solution of these questions, and his searching enthusiasm 
gives a surprising unity to the great variety of subjects. 
There are constant elements that persist throughout: play- 
goers of all times seem to aspire to see the play without 
paying and to make the glamorous-amorous visit ‘* behind 
the scenes,’ while the players have always striven to gain a 
quiet hearing and make an honest living within the dignity of 
‘the profession.” In the panorama of Dr. Lawrence's book 
we find celebrities continually invading ** back-stage ”” and 
even interfering with rehearsals, while continual rebukes 
come from the stage—in the discreet disguise of satire— 
directed at chatterers, distracting fops and non-payers. Each 
generation had its riots, occasioned by the suppression of 
some cherished custom, an alteration in prices, or the discovery 
of a stimulating political innuendo in an apparently innocent 
speech. 

In course of the solution of various problems we catch 
intriguing glimpses of Dr. Johnson giving uninvited instruction 
at rchearsal; of Charles Lamb seated in a privileged position 
in the orchestra and emptying a tankard that had been 
passed to him by the star of the evening, whose friends had 
handed up more bouquets of ** dutch courage ” than he could 
safely manage ; of an audience calling for a well-known speech, 
and insisting on having it, because it contained sentiments 
which they wished to hear spoken. The many cameos of 
theatrical behaviour, particularly in the heyday of the 
eighteenth century, show that enthusiasm is always liable to 
exact a toll in terms of licence. And yet the final impression 
is that any loss of decorum could be tolerated for the accom- 
panying lively and intensive preoccupation with what was 
said and how it was delivered. 

The period covered is about 250 years. Charles II was the 
first English monarch to visit the theatre. and today public 
interest is beginning to ebb. It is often said that the vitality 
of a people shows most clearly in its Theatre, the most imme- 
diate and communal of all the arts. If that is so, we make a 
poor comparison with our ancestors. Contemporary audiences 
ask for little, and will suffer even less in silence. We have 
certainly lost the excitement of participation in the Drama. 
Riots are bad, dead-heads and hecklers a nuisance, interfering 
busybodies a plague; and yet one sometimes wishes that if 
the play be bad enough one’s neighbour will care sufficiently 
to uproot his luxurious fauteuil and hurl it into the footlights. 
There are times when good manners are not enough ; and we 
are the poorer for having no descendant of that soldier, 
guarding one side of the stage, who broke down and wept 
unashamedly before the whole audience. It is the height of 
jrony that London’s one vigorously demonstrative audience 
of recent years was not even concerned with the play, and 
heckled a brilliant performance becaus¢ the actor was German. 
‘To find the turbulence, the excitement and the stimulation of 
a living theatre we must return to Dr. Lawrence's book. His 


essays unfold no central critical thesis, but they have all the 
freshness, the precision, the vigour, and the uncommon varied 
interest that we expect when an expert goes through his mis- 
cellaneous journalism and picks out the finest assortment. 
DesMOND HAWKINS. 


The Cinema 


At the New Gallery.—‘ Midshipman 
At the 


“The Guv’nor.” 
Easy.” At the Rialto.—* Treasure Island.” 
Royal Court. 


Mr. GrorceE Artiss, who has dressed up as Disraeli, Voltaire, 
Richelieu, Wellington, Rothschild, now dresses up as a French 
tramp, and I suppose those who like Mr. Arliss will like his 
latest film. They may not be disturbed by the thought of how 
little this tramp has in common with the broken-shoed stragglers 
they may meet making a daily monotonous march back and 
forth between the workhouses of Oxford and Chipping Norton, 
with no more freedom than the length of a chain. He belongs, 
of course, to the ** bird-song at morning, star-shine at night ” 
school, and his admirers need not fear that he has lost any of 
his usual refinement or sentiment, his cultured English 
accent, the Universal certificate. I do not know why he has 
to be a French tramp unless for this reason: that his accent 
need not be coarsened ; unless too it is felt that the general 
Yuletide air of sweetness and light might have been broken 
if the wicked capitalists had been English. 

Iam not an admirer of Mr. Arliss, but I found this film rather 
more tolerable than his recent appearances as the family 
Wellington, the family Voltaire. The story, if it had been 
more consistently worked out, would have had quite a Clair 
ring. The tramp’s name is Rothschild, and there is at least 
a hint of satire when the unscrupulous banker appoints him 
to the board of his bankrupt firm to restore public confidence 
for long enough to enable him to withdraw his own interests 
after enriching himself with a shady financial coup. The effect 
of the name is immediate ; the old tramp has only to tele- 
phone for a little corn with which to feed the city pigeons 
and the Stock Exchange responds. Clair, one feels, would 
have made more of such incidents, nor would he have allowed 
the gross inconsistency which robs the film even of a fantastic 
reality. For the firm of Rothschild, who are so careful of the 
family name that when the tramp is arrested for poaching 
they secure his release and give him money to keep him out of 
the courts, apparently make no attempt to interfere with his 
activities as director of a great bank. 

The film soon proceeds on more conventional Arliss lines. 
The banker's plot is so elementary that the tramp easily 
tumbles to it, and Mr. Arliss defeats the wicked capitalist in 
favour of—not the honest worker, or even the honest Green 
Shirt or the honest collectivist, but of a pair of good women 
capitalists whose ignorance of the business in which they are 
the main shareholders is regarded as a rather disarming 
innocence (so far have we gone from any genuine social 
criticism). Mr. Arliss, of course, goes back to the road where 
‘all days are good days when the sun is shining.” 

Midshipman Easy can be unreservedly recommended to 
children. It is the first film of a new English director, Mr. 
Carol Reed, who has more sense of the cinema than most 
veteran British directors, certainly than Mr. Wileox or Mr. 
Basil Dean. It is simply and dramatically cut, it contains 
the best fight I can remember on the screen, and I can imagine 
no child too sophisticated to be excited and amused. Hughie 
Green gives an excellent performance as the courageous, 
argumentative and rather absurd Easy whose father has 
brought him up, on the principles of Godwin, to believe in 
human equality, and Mr. Harry Tate’s boatswain is deliciously 
mellow. 

If this film is not quite on the same level as Treasure Island, 
which the Royal Court Cinema has very sensibly revived for 
Christmas, the fault does not lie with cither the director or 
the actors. The story of Treasure Island has a deeper. a mor 
poetic value: the capture of the Spanish merchantman, the 
fight with the Italian convicts, these are exciting inventions : 
but the buried treasure, the desert island, the horrifving 
murder of the faithful sailor, the persons of Long John and 
blind Pew, all these have symbolic value. Treasure Island 
contains, as Midshipman Easy does not, a sense of good and 
evil. Even a child can recognise the greater dignity and 
depth of this Scottish presbyterian’s Mansoul written in 
terms of an adventure story for a boys’ magazine. 

GranAM GREENE, 
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Ast Paul Bourget 
A New Picasso [D’un correspondant parisien] 
Any one interested in contemporary painting should unques- [es terrres frangaises sont en deuil. L’un des maitres 


tionably visit the Chrisimis exhibition—not that it has much 
more to do with Christmas than most of the Jubilee exhibitions 
had to do with the Jubilee—at the Zwemmer Gallery in 
Litchfield Street. A single exhibit there is enough to make the 
show important, namely a large etching by Picasso, his mest 
recent work, which it is said, has occupied him for the last six 
months, or at any rate has occupied such of his time as has 
not been devoted to the writing of poetry. Not every visitor 
to the gallery, not even every admirer of Picasso, will find 
this etching to his taste, but it is not often that we get an oppor- 
tunity of seeing Pieasso’s very latest work in London, and, 
as his style is still evidently developing rapidly, the event is of 
importance. Picasso has at last appeared as a full-blown 
Superrealist. In all his earlier styles, which have been approxi- 
mately given this epithet, that is to say roughly his work since 
1926, there have always been considerable traces of his training 
in Cubism and abstraction. He has become gradually more 
literary, more allusive and more directly submissive to the 
subconscious, but there has always been in his work a clear 
element of distortion and rearrangement in the spirit of abstract 
painting. From the new etching it would be almost impossible 
to guess that Picasso had ever passed through Cubism. Every 
detail of the composition is now almost completely realistic, 
though the details are put together, according to the usual 
Superrealist methods, in such a way as to produce an effect 
anything but realistic. Bodies of different creatures cross 
and grow into each other; limbs are placcd in fantastic rela- 
tions to their trunk ; and the whole composition is dominated 
by the vast bull's head, a recurrence of the favourite Minotaur 
theme. The result is, of course, nightmare, but the nightmare 
of a great artist, reflecting both the general instability of the 
time and, it is said, personal disturbance. 

The exhibition also gives us an opportunity of seeing the 
latest phases of other artists, of less importance than Picasso, 
it is true, but still worth keeping up with. Marie Laurencin 
shows a canvas, Trois Tétes (39), painted this month, from 
which we conclude that, like so many artists, she is moving 
slowly towards greater realism. She has certainly abandoned 
the absolutely flat style with which till recently she was 
entirely associated. Dufy’s two Geuaches, executed in 
October, show that he still produces his effects almost entirely 
by a sort of calligraphic skill. Personally, I still think that 
he succeeds best in the designing of stuffs, but his passion 
for painting seems to be incurable. De Pisis, who has some 
quite recent canvases on view, also relies on a single quality, 
sensibility, which has perhaps in the last few years been 
treated too much as if it were a necessary and suflicient con- 
dition for suecess in art. But sensibility by itself ranges 
over a small field, and De Pisis’ paintings, though exquisite, 
are limited. Without the addition of some other more 
positive quality sensibility will merely keep a painter trampling 
about, without advancing, in the impasse to which Impres- 
stonism led, though it will also restrain him from forcing an 
escape by the scaffolding of Cubism or the tunnel of 
Superrealism. A Lead (23), painted by Rouault in 1934, is 
the best I have seen of his later work. 

The exhibition goes further back through a rather random 
but interesting selection of works. From the days of early 
Cubism there is an admirable Collage by Juan Gris (28), and 
the later phases of the movement are represented by a typical 
sanguine drawing by Braque. Book-illustration shows to 
great advantage in Matisse’s illustrations to Mallarmé, par- 
ticularly in the astonishing portrait of Baudelaire, and in 
Maillol’s plates for Gonin’s edition of Ovid’s Ars Amoris, 
published last year, a perfect combination of fine printing 
in the text and impeccable draughtsmanship in the litho- 
graphs. Finally there is a small landscape, Evening at Marly 
(3), by Sisley, a canvas recently discovered, it seems, in an 
English country-house where it had been lurking almost since 
the time it was painted, till it had reached such a pitch of 
dirt that the signature was almost the only thing visible. 
It has long been worth while to search the bathrooms of 
English country-houses for Poussins and Sassettas, but the 
possibility of finding a Monet or a Cézanne, which is suggested 
by this incident, will add zest to the game. 

ANTHONY BLUNT. 


les plus éminents de notre roman psychologique, Paul Bourget, 
vient de s‘éteindre lentement, chargé d’ans, de prestige ect 
de gloire, dans la plus belle et Ja plus symbolique nuit qui 
soit entre toutes les nuits, celle de Noél. Avec lui disparait, 
non point, tellement, un virtuose du_ style, qu’un critique 
des passions. C'est en qualité de moraliste qu'il s’était 
imposé 4 l'admiration des lettrés et qu'il résistera, sans doute 
le plus vigoureusement, au travail destructeur du temps. 


Né a Amiens en 1852, il commenga ses études sécondaires 
au lycée de Clermont-Ferrand, ville oi son pére assumaii 
les fonctions de recteur de l'Université. Son enfance et son 
adolescence s’écoulérent dans un calme studieux et presque 
austére. A Paris, ot il était venu parfaire son instruction, 
il fut Téléve du collége St® Barbe, puis du lycée Louis-le- 
Grand. C'est en 1870, alors qu’il achevait ses études, qu'il 
recut brutalement le choe de la révélation littéraire. En 
* bouquinant * chez un libraire de la rue Soufflot, son regard 
tomba par hasard sur Le Pére Goriot de Balzac. Cette lecture 
le bouleversa. Il devait rester obsédé par le désir d’essayer 
ses forces intellectuelles, 4 limitation de Pauteur de la Comédie 
Humaine. 


Ses débuts furent des plus ingrats. Bourget n’avait pas 
de fortune. Il se mit done a la besogne, cherchant & donner 
des lecons ; collaborant a de nombreuses feuilles, la plupart 
sans diffusion ; écrivant pour lui-méme, aux rares moments 
de ses piétres loisirs. Il publia quelques vers, d’abord ; 
mais il sentait bien que la n’était pas sa voie. Il y exprimait, 
en une langue un peu flexible et molle, les angoisses d°une 
personnalité tourmentée par son partage entre le scepticisme 
dune intelligence aigué et le besoin affectif d'un coeur tendre. 
Ce n’était point 1a le domaine de la poésie, mais celui de 
Tanalyse morale. Bourget, abandonnant les vers, se tourna 
résolument vers la critique. En 1883, il publiait, & la Nouvelle 
Revue, que dirigeait alors M™* Juliette Adam, ses Essais de 
psychologie contemporaine. Ces articles, ott, d'une plume 
pénétrante, il disséquait les secrets de linfluence des maitres 
de Vheure, révélérent au public la puissance et la subtilité 
d'un critique avec lequel il semblait que, désormais, il faudrait 
compter. Transposant, toutefois, les ressources de son 
talent dans une province plus souple, iécrivain passait presque 
aussit6t au genre de la création fictive. André Cornelis 
ouvrit, en 1887, la série des romans de Bourget, parmi lesquels 
Le Disciple, dés 1889, précisait de fagon typique les dons trés 
caractéristiques de son auteur. Elu, en 1894, & PAcadémic 
Fran¢aise, le romancier allait lillustrer de son éclat personnel 
pendant plus de quarante ans. La Compagnie a fait, vendredi, 
au défunt, les obséques qu'il avait souhaitées: simples émouv- 
antes et sans apprét. Nul discours ne fut, sur sa tombe, 
prononcé, Paul Bourget est entré dans léternité, discréte- 
ment, comme il avait vécu. ' 


Son oeuvre, discutée 4prement 4 ses débuts, parait destinée 
a éveiller encore les controverses. La politique, se mélant 
de problémes oi elle n’a, pourtant, que faire, a provoqué 
des remous d’opinion qui se sont manifestés, parfois, sans 
mesure. Alors que la presse orientée a droite vantait le 
génie du disparu et son exaltation des vertus d’ordre, certains 
journaux, dits de gauche, irrespectueux méme de la mort, 
le traitaient de vieillot et de médiocre écrivain. De semblables 
excés sont affligeants et puérils. La vérité, ici comme 
toujours, est dans une nuance; et un jugement sur cette 
production fort vaste doit, d’abord, pour garder quelque 
chance d’exactitude, éviter prudemment le péremptoire. 


Tl apparait, en réalité, que Paul Bourguet s’est servi de la 
méthode naturaliste pour lutter contre les thémes du natural- 
isme. Dédaigneux des signalisations de tempéraments, 
des descriptions d’** humeurs,” comme ett dit Ben Jonson, 
il s’est attaché & l’expérience minutieuse d’une psychoiogie 
abstraite, & lopposé direct du mouvement dramatique. Ses 
romans trahissent, par ailleurs, le malaise d’une attirance 
tout ensemble vers les raffinements de lesthétisme et vers 
la candeur de la foi; mais le dilettantisme n’a été, chez 


Paul Bourget, que le printemps d’une pensée trop sage pour 
ne point mirir dans le renoncement et mourir dans le recuceille- 
ment de lextase mystique. 


i. EV. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 
Skating “ Think a poor plough-boy, 


In the flat. meadows of a Midland valley, just before 
Christmas, with hoar like silver sugar on everything, skating 
seemed like the finest pastime in the world. When nearly 
all sports have become commercialised or cheapened or even 
embittered by publicity, skating remains a supremely friendly, 
social, beautiful thing, to be enjoyed for its own sake, without 
snobbish membership of clubs, absurd correctitude of dress 
or rules, uneasy rivalry or class distinctions. It stands at 
the other end of the scale from hunting, a democratic and 
friendly affair, as against the class narrowness of the meet. 
To skate easily round the track, in the almost red December 
sunshine, to meet friends, to stand quite still and take great 
breaths of ice air and stare at solitary bird-flights above the 
sugar willow-trees, and finally to skate off again with fresh 
wind is to experience some kind of exhilaration that no 
other sport and no other country pastime can give. It 
stimulates the mind in a most wonderful way, so that there 
seems to be more smiling and laughter on a stretch of ice 
than anywhere else in the world. The glumness of a Test 
Match or the mannered heartiness of a hunt meet become 
pathetic beside the gaiety on the ice. And, this year, skating 
in fog was a new and almost weird experience, the skaters 
like ghosts, the rime-bearded grasses and sedges at the 
marsh-edge like strange ferns in some phantom ice-age, the 
echoes of skates and laughter strangely magnified. It is this 
sound of skates that to many skaters is the most beautiful 
and exhilarating thing of all: the clear musical cutting of 
steel on fresh ice that carries so far on the quiet winter air. 
And, hearing it again after too long an interval, one longed 
for those fabulous frozen winters of country life in another 
eentury, when frosts were—reputedly—terrific, and men put 
on their skates by firesides and struck off from house doors 
for frozen rivers. 

* * * * 


The Love Apple 

“A tender annual; of long trailing growth, producing 
bunches of large round berries, which are used by the cook and 
confectioner, as an ingredient in soups, as a pickle, and as a 
preserve.” 

This description, taken from <Abercrombie’s Practical Gar- 
dener, 1823, hardly seems at first sight to fit the modern 
tomato, of which 54,000 tons were produced commercially in 
this country in 1931-32. The year 1823 has some significance, 
however, for it happens to have been this very year when the 
tomato’s value as a fruit was being recognised here. Although 
the earliest European reference to it had been by Matthiolus, 
in his herbal of 1554, and the first recorded eultivation of it in 
this country by Gerard in 1596, the fruit seems to have found 
nothing but disfavour until Sabine championed it in 1822. 
Matthiolus called it Mala aurea and Pomi d’oro, apple of gold. 
Almost all pre-twentieth-century horticultural manuals call it 
the love apple. Today nearly 4,000 acres of commercial glass- 
houses are devoted to its cultivation in Great Britain alone, 
and the import total of 1933 was 145,150 tons. All estimates 
of the home-grown total must be rough, if not even speculative, 
since no possible account can be taken of the poundage pro- 
duced by every owner of a garden fence. To those owners and 
to all in fact interested in the cultivation of the tomato the 
Ministry of Agriculture’s Pamphlet No. 77 : Tomatoes (1s. 6d. 
net) ought to be invaluable. It deals authoritatively with 
every aspect of the plant’s cultivation, from sowing to gather- 
ing. It recommends, incidentally, the use as a fertiliser of 
dried blood, a compound which fed, last summer, some of the 
choicest fruit I have ever seen—fruit which, moreover, kept 
perfectly till Christmas. 

Bs * * * 


Plough Monday 

This year Plough Monday will fall on January 6th, which is 
also Twelfth Day. The occasion, remembered and celebrated 
regularly in my boyhood only twenty years ago, belongs, now, 
to the long category of vanishing country festivals, though it 
survives in the eastern agricultural counties, where boys still 
blacken their faces, dress in white and collect coppers by singing 
some local form of the traditional mumming ditty : 


Give us one ha’penny. 
Coo—oome !” 
The day originally marked the end of the Christmas holidays 
and the return of the ploughmen to work, and the plough used 
in the procession was called sometimes a fond or fool plough, 
since the procession was fond or frolicsome and not serious, 
and sometimes the white plough, since the mummers were 
dressed in white. Mr. David Garnett has a description of the 
ceremony in, I think, Go She Must, in which those who give 
nothing to the mummers have their door-steps ploughed up. 
I have never otherwise heard of this, nor in fact have I ever 
seen the plough itself play any part in the procession. In 
recollection I see only what were for me the terrifying black 
faces of boys who were not plough-boys, all dressed in make- 
shift white smocks and carrying turnip-lanterns, and any 
mummery which survived even twenty years ago was quite 
unconscious, and any meaning which Plough Monday still 
had had long since been commercialised. Originally there 
was also a queen of the subsequent banquet, but in my recol- 
lection there was no banquet, a celebration whieh would in 
any case, I think, have been too tough for most queens. 
* * * BS 

Flower Colours 

A correspondent to a gardening paper has been complaining 
of the lack of artistry and intelligence shown by compilers of 
catalogues. It is often necessary, he complains, to compare 
the remarks of half a dozen nurserymen before he can decide 
whether a plant is white or mauve or pale blue, whether it 
grows 3 or 5 ft., and whether it flowers in June or August. 
Most gardeners will sympathise with him. Miss Jekyll com- 
plained bitterly of the colour-blindness or colour-stupidity 
of those responsible for the descriptions of asters, one of her 
favourite flowers, though she disliked the pink and magenta 
varieties. It was the white and the smoky shades of mauve 
and purple that she liked so much and which were all-im- 
portant in the scheme of her famous grey border in late summer. 
Exactitude in colours was everything to her, and a scheme 
could be ruined by a nurseryman who knew no difference 
between purple and mauve or between mauve and blue, and 
finally she did no ordering of asters except during the flowering 
season, when she could trust to her own perfect eye to separate 
the most delicate shades and calculate their ultimate effect. 
Blue and scarlet seem to make the average nurseryman 
drunk, so that anything of washy magenta or vermilion becomes 
Scarlet Beauty or Scarlet Glory, and anything of mauve or 
purple becomes Heavenly Blue or Azure. As all gardeners 
know, there are precious few blue flowers, and almost as few 
scarlet, but no doubt it is profitable sometimes to improve on 
Nature. Nevertheless, I have never yet, in spite of catalogues, 
seen a good blue phlox or a scarlet lupin, and Sidalcea Scarlet 
Beauty, seen in the grounds of a famous nursery last summer, 
flaunted chalky magenta spikes that were a disgrace to the 
raiser and an insult to a charming family. 

* * * ® 

Botanical English 

Reginald Farrer, who let a good deal of fresh air into the 
various academic departments of horticulture, vigorously 
attacked the humourless use of that odd jargon, botanical 
English. The value of a recent treatise on the genus mecons 
opsis was ruined for me by the inordinate use of this stupefying 
lingo, and the current issue of the otherwise delightful Curtis's 
Botanical Magazine loses much of its bloom for the same 
reason. The following reads like an extract from some hortis 
cultural Work in Progress: 

“ Receptacle (ovary) subcylindric, 1.5-2 em. long, Calys 
orange-scarlet, campanulate, ventricose, 1.5-2.5 em. long; lobes 
triangular-subulate, strongly recurved. Corolla adnate below 


to the inside of the calyx tube ; lobes subulate, at first. connivent, 
afterwards recurved. . . . Fruit oblong—obovoid or almost clavates 
PP) 


I must add that all this applies to a charming and rare plants 
Gurania malacophylla, from the Upper Amazons. Its flowers, 
though one would not guess it, are rather like orange 
hyacinths, and the fruit exactly like green miniature silk-haired 
marrows. H. E. Baves. 
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LETTERS TO 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 
length is that of one of our ** News of the Week” 


THE EDITOR 


The most suitable 


paragraphs. Signed letters are given a preference 


over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed. Tux Srecraror.] 


A STATIONARY CHURCH AND A 

MOVING PEOPLE 
[To the Editor of Tur Spectaror.] 
Sir,—The article which you publish with the above arresting 
title needs some drastic criticism. The writer asserts that 
never before has the mass of the population been so * on the 
move ’’—with its ‘‘ belongings packed in furniture vans ” 
and the inhabitants of the distressed areas streaming south- 
wards. This is pure fantasy—the trouble is to move the 
inhabitants of the distressed areas at all. The writer quotes 
the ** experience of the clergy (this year) of an industrial parish 
in a distressed area in the north*’—who in four months 
visited every house in the parish, and who found that at the 
end of the four months “ the lists were all wrong” and that 
* not a single street was inhabited by quite the same set of 
people.” If there were “clergy,” the parish must have 
numbered some thousands, few town parishes of under 5,000 
have a curate. “That must have been an extraordinary 
parish! How did these distressed people get the money 
with which to move south? I am single-handed in a parish 
in this north, in a city very depressed through the collapse of 
shipping, of about 6,000 people, mainly working-class. I have, 
as usual, made a card-index of every house in the parish, my 
list has been in existence for nearly five years, and I donot find 
the removals greater than before the War—TI should say much 
less. 

Am I really to believe that in this parish so described by 
the writer of your article ‘“‘ most have gone south to towns 
like Luton and Chelmsford’? From one parish? In four 
months ? And what happened to the houses thus emptied in 
this northern distressed parish? Did the houses remain 
empty ? Or did new people flock in? If they did, why should 
they find that the parish clergy had also migrated ? Were 
the souls of the emigrants of more value than those of the 
immigrants ? Ifthe population be really thus ** on the move ” 
is it not a matter of thankfulness that the Church is stationary, 
and still there to shepherd the newcomers ? But, with all 
respect, I find this story quite incredible, like so many of the 
ecclesiastical propagandist stories of today, when Press and 
Publicity are trying to frighten the lives out of us. 

The writer says that the rule of the Church is to ‘* provide 
a church and a priest for every soul in the country.” I know 
of no such “ rule ”’—it is true that the claim is sometimes 
made that such is the duty of the Church of England, but only 
by people out of touch with reality. Am I responsible for my 
Roman Catholic parishioners? Would they admit my 
ministry? And my Nonconformist parishioners—am I 
responsible for them ? True, they almost always tell me that 
they are ‘* so broadminded ” that they will welcome my visits, 
but why should they have two parsons ministering to them 
while my Church parishioners can only have one ? If 100,000 
people are moved from the slums to Council houses probably 
not more than 50,000 are even nominally Church. 

It is a bold statement that ‘ there will be no end within 
foreseeable time to mass migration “—the back of the problem 
is already broken. And why should ‘* the Church” provide 
brand new churches, parish halls and vicarages for these areas ? 
Does not every experienced parish priest know full well 
that the one certain way in which to kill a parish is to provide 
it with all it needs free of cost ?- What is wrong with the old 
method of providing a Mission priest with an iron church and 
an iron room? With care, these will last for 50 years— 
the church would hold 300 and have a family feeling— 
the new permanent church will hold 500 to 600 and always 
be half empty, to the depression of clergy and_ people. 
Gradually, as the new parish settles down, the permanent 
ehurch can be built by the people who will love that which 
they have created. This financial depression is not going to 
last for ever. To build a new church, parish hall and vicarage 
with borrowed money is iniquitous—it is unfair to the present 
and to the future. 

The writer then suggests two ‘‘ remedies “—the creation 
of a “ general staff for the church” and the “ destruction 


of the parson’s freehold.’ A comprehensive programme 
indeed! The increasing centralisation in the Church is 
already so great an evil that steps are being taken to stop it. 
It has evoked the worst elements in religious life, a materialistic 
conception of the Church’s work; often, the placing in key 
positions of self-advertising charlatans; the adoration of 
statistics ; the publication of statements that may be dramatic 
but which are not true. , 

As to the parson’s freehold, it produces some scandals, but 
none commensurable with the disasters that would ensue on 
its abolition. Who is to decide when a parson is to go? 
The Bishop? But he is too often dependent on hearsay 
for what he really knows of his diocese. A Commission of 
clergy and laity? Then farewell to the entry into Holy 
Orders of any man of character and independent mind. 
No surer way of securing a ministry of sycophants could well 
be devised. 

No! If the population is so unstable, so on the move, let 
every wellwisher of the old Church thank God that she at any 
rate is stable and even stationary. Stationary in thought 
she certainly is not, never was she more alert—her clergy are 
still the most learned in Christendom. The new arrivals in a 
parish who now don’t go to church but who all did in their last 
parish are no new feature, they have existed to my knowledge 
from long before the War, and they are far out-numbered by 
the new arrivals who do come to the existing church and are 
glad to find it stationary.—Yours faithfully, 

FRANK STONE. 

Christ Church Vicarage, Waterloo, Liverpool. 


THE TRAGEDY OF COAL 
[To the Editor of Tur Srectator.] 
Sir,—There are a large number of questions raised in Mr. P. 
Asterley Jones’ letter. Ihope Mr. Coote will reply. I should 
like to say, however, that it is a sheer impossibility to have 
spent a life-time in the coal trade and not to know, or under- 
stand, the real causes and remedies of the existing confusion 
and muddle. The distributors know full well, but they have 
not the pits to manage, the prices at pit-head, marketing 
arrangements, railway rates, nor most of all the miners’ wages 
to determine. They have about as much authority in these 
matters as the man in the moon. How does it come about, 
then, that the miners are continually giving trouble? At 
present there are at least two Yorkshire pits on strike, another 
four have just got their dispute settled (at least for the 
moment) and the latest news is that there may be a complete 
stoppage soon. This state of affairs has existed off and on for 
far too long; it has caused endless loss, suffering and misery. 

I would that certain of your readers could obtain permission 
to descend certain pits and examine for themselves the 
conditions underground. I cannot think anyone who had 
done so would dream of comparing the conditions with that of 
an agricultural labourer. I have had experience ploughing, 
&e., spent five years farming, and my opinion is it is the 
pleasantest and happiest existence, that of the miner just the 
reverse. Are there now many large employers of labour 
having the same difficulty, if not why not? For over four 
years during the War I slept and marched alongside the 
manual worker, also in a busy time we employ quite a number 
ourselves, and I cannot find much fault with the British 
working man—quite the contrary. The railway rates, I be- 
lieve, are far too high, about 40 per cent. above pre-War ; 
there again one can but do one’s best to persuade, but I firmly 
believe it is a matter which would benefit all concerned greatly 
if the same policy were adopted as in the case of passenger 
traffic. 

Road and water transport would be attracted back 
to the railways, but on several occasions my efforts have 
been snowed upon. The export trade needs special treatment 
and attention; the owners have no remedy here against 
conditions abroad and the high railway rates here. The 
Poles, carry subsidised coal several hundreds of miles through 
the corridor and we cannot compete. With inland industrial 
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coal, however, the condition of things is deplorable; it has 
been brought about by competition within the industry itself, 
between pit and pit. 
simply thrown away. In the city of Hull many very wealthy 
firms, who are very large buyers, have been getting their fuel for 
years at a ridiculous price, quite uneconomic and about four 
shillings under the minimum price fixed by law under the 
Coal Mines Act. The Gas and Electricity Works have made 
the life of the house-coal merchant a nightmare in the summer 
months. 

It now is not a question of any profit, but of reducing 
overhead charges to a minimum and so making the weekly 
losses as low as possible during the hot weather. They make 
large profits, and must have coal, why then should the owners 
subsidise them, injure their trade in house-coal for which 
they get such a high price and sell to them at a loss? The 
force of circumstances, however, is having its effect at last. 
Central selling and a tightening up of things has already 
begun, so that more money will be brought into the industry. 
One can only hope that the crisis to be met now will be 
faced with courage, honesty, and goodwill, and bring back 
peace and prosperity permanently to this great basic industry. 
We shall then begin to realise and believe that the worst 
of the depression is over.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

Cottingham. D. W. SronEnOouseE, 


THE 1934 DRUNKENNESS FIGURES 
[To the Editor of Tue Speecrator.] 
Sir,—May I be permitted to differ with your statement 
that thé upward tendency of convictions for drunkenness 
is continued? On the face of it such a statement is correct, 
but in all cases of social problems it is necessary to analyse 
figures very carefully. 

That there will always be a certain amount of drunkenness 
is a deplorable, but undeniable, fact. Our task is to reduce 
this drunkenness to its lowest level, and, although the figures 
would at first show that this reduction in drunkenness had 
been arrested, in actual fact such is not the ease. 

It must be remembered that the years 1931-1933 were 
the years of the crisis, when money was tight and beer, like 
many other foods and luxuries, was beyond the pocket of 
many. Now that money is freer it is to be expected that the 
consumption of beer should increase: with it, of course, 
comes a slight increase in drunkenness ;_ for there are always 
a: few people who will abuse anything which is good. But 
when we compare the convictions for 1934 with those of 
1930, the last pre-crisis year, and hence the last ‘* normal” 
year, we find that there was a reduction of 13,332. This 
itself is evidence that drunkenness is getting less rather 
than more, and we may confidently expect that this real 
reduction will be continued. The average man and woman 
has no desire to drink more than is good for one and abhors 
drunkenness as much as the most fanatical tectotaler.—I am, 
Sir, yours faithfully, 

Cambridge House, Poplar Grove, 

New Malden, Surrey. 


OWEN WILLIAMS, 


SUSPECTED PERSONS 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecraror.] 

Srr,—There is a rumour that the criminal law in its relation 
to suspected persons is to be amended. One hopes this may 
be true. . 

For the past ten years, first as a prison visitor, and later as 
a student of and a writer on criminal topics, I have met 
many crooks, with some of whom I have established lasting 
friendships. As a general rule, I find such adventurers 
ready enough as they put it “to take their medicine” for 
any crime they have been detected committing. Their 
attitude to the police is nearly always friendly. But every 
now and again I get complaints from men whom I have 
every reason to believe will not tell me lies that they have 
been sentenced to three months’ imprisonment (vulgarly 
called ‘*‘a carpet ’’) for nothing whatever criminal. They 
were on their way to some friend’s house or they were waiting 
for someone (often a girl) to turn up. Suddenly they are 
arrested by two police officers and charged with ‘ peering 
into cars”? or “ halting at ’bus stops,” or ‘* looking down 
areas,” or “ staring into shops’ windows ” ; and after a weck’s 


In fact, it has not been marketed, but ' 


remand, during which their rooms are searched for stolen 
property, they usually get three months for “ loitering with 
intent to commit a felony.” If they have two previous 
convictions for indictable offences they may get twelve 
months. 

It is alleged that the police arrest those they know to 
have been previously convicted in order to have. the. right 
to search their rooms in the hope of finding there material 
on which to found more serious charges. This sounds com- 
mon sense, but if none be found why should the unfortunate 
ex-prisoners be punished for having so valuably assisted the 
police ? 

Much has been done to reform our prisons. Much has 
been done to amend our laws. But what seems to be 
needed is an inquiry into what actually happens between 
the moment of arrest and the appearance before the magis- 
trate, and what are the actual instructions given to potice- 
officers as how to deal with ** suspected persons.” 

Meanwhile my press-cutting book (or rather one of them) 
slowly expands with cases where the magistrates, not 
satisfied with the police evidence, give costs against the 
police.—Yours very truly, 

Artuur R,. L. GARDNER. 

Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 





a9 
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* FASCISM OR 
[To the Editor of Tue Srrectraror.] 

Sir,—Surely the widely-canvassed idea that the alternative 
to Signor Mussolini's régime is Communist chaos is without 
foundation in fact. <A period of instability is likely to succeed 
the downfall of any strong ruler; but in the case of Italy 
at least two lines of possible development are clearly visible 
to all but the ignorant. 

The most likely successor to Signor Mussolini—in the event 
of the latter succumbing to international pressure—is Marshal 
Badoglio. He has the confidence of the King ; he is immensc'y 
popular not only with the Army but with many thousan !s 
of ex-soldiers who remember his solicitude for the rank and 
file during the Great War; he has a splendid reputation 
abroad. A military Directorate under his leadership would 
have the support of a large section of the Fascist population. 
It is an open secret that such a solution is already being 
discussed up and down Italy. 

Short of Badoglio, it is by no means improbable that 
Mussolini falls without bringing the Fascist régime down in 
ruins about him. Some of his abler collaborators, such as 
Grandi and Balbo, would be able to carry on, though with 
increasing dilutions of the pure Fascist doctrine, for a con- 
siderable time. It should not be forgotten that the whole 
of the Fascist Grand Council with the exception of the Cianos, 
father and son, and of Signor Starrace originally advised 
the Duce against plunging into war. 

Communism in Italy is an exceedingly remote prospect. 
Why this bogey should impress even people in high places 
it is difficult to understand.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

874 Baker Street, London, W.1. RicHARD FREUND. 


PERSONAL LOYALTIES IN POLITICS 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecraror.]} 


Sir,— 

** He ventured to say to the Leader of the Opposition that, when 
across the table he (Major Attlee) pointed to the Prime Minister and 
said: ‘It is your honour which is at stake,’ he made it certain 
that no single supporter of the Government would abstain from 
voting.” 

The above passage occurs in the report by the Birmingham 
Post of December 20th, of Sir Austen Chamberlain’s speech on 
the White Paper, in the Commons’ debate. 

To the ordinary elector who has to depend on his native 
intelligence and powers of logical reasoning, this passage 
reflects an attitude which may well make him tremble for the 
future. It bears the inference that in voting on a matter of 
vital national and international importance as set cut in the 
Opposition Motion, the votes of Government supporters 
would be swayed as a matter of course (“‘ he made it certain”) 
—not by the issue under discussion, but by purely personal 
feelings. 

Is it not clear that the whole attitude of the Government 
from the time of the first leakage of the Hoare-Laval “ Pezce 
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Terms ” up to the present time has been one of personal loyal- 
ties as opposed to national loyalty ? The Prime Minister, 
referring to the time when the terms first came under the 
notice of the Government, said: ‘‘ I decided at once that I 
must support the Colleague who was not present .. .” 

While one may, and does, honour the Prime Minister for his 
* instinct of loyalty ” to an absent colleague, one cannot accept 
that as an excuse for his obeying his instinct at the expense 
of his duty as Prime Minister. That he should have done so 
is quite sufficient reason to effect a complete lack of confidence 
in his administration in the minds of the eléctors ; but unfor- 
tunately this is not the only or the greatest reason. 

When the terms of the “* Peace Plan” first became public 
the Prime Minister promised that when the Commons debated 
the matter he would make public information of such a charac- 
ter as would perforce win the support of the whole House to 
the Plan. Did he do so?’ Did he make any attempt to offer 
any such inside information? He did the very reverse. 
He stated that from the first he and the Government thought 
that the ‘“‘ terms went too far.”  ‘* We thought they went 
too far. We should have liked to modify them. We did 
not like the framework . . .”. How does the Prime Minister 
reconcile those two statements ? It is difficult to see how they 
can be reconciled. It is difficult to draw any other conclusion 
than that in his desire to obey his instinct of loyalty to an 
absent colleague he deliberately made a promise which he knew 
he could not fulfil, and created the public impression that he 
was in possession of inside information which, in fact, he did 
not possess. For if that statement, that he possessed infor- 
mation which would rally public support to the ‘“ Peace 
Terms,” was bona fide, it appears impossible that he himself 
could have been dissatisfied with the terms, as he now declares 
himself to have been. And if that statement was not bona 
fide, was not Major Attlee justified in his accusation ? 

Unless the Prime Minister is able and willing to reconcile his 
two statements, no thinking man can very well do otherwise 
than endorse the terms of the Opposition Motion and the whole 
of Major Attlee’s implications.—Yours, &c., 

G. R. Hooxnam. 

Shottery Cottage, Stratford-on-Avon. 


AGRICULTURAL WORKERS’ INSURANCE 
[To the Editor of Tue Seectator.] 

Sir,—The Spectator has such a reputation for accuracy that 

Iam sure you must regret, as much as I do, your statement 

that the annual cost to the State of the inclusion of Agricultural 

workers in the national unemployment scheme will be about 

£6,000,000. 

The actual cost is one-tenth of that amount—see Report 
of the Unemployment Insurance Statutory Committee— 
and I trust that in your next issue you will make some 
reference to the corrected figures.—Yours faithfully, 

The Athenaeum, Pall Mall, S.W.1. = Arruur DicsBy BESANT. 

[We regret the error, which was due to too trustful an 
acceptance of the figure given in a daily paper, which slipped 
in a superfluous ‘* 0.°—Epb. The Spectator.] 


THE SPEED-LIMIT 
[To the Editer of Tie Srectrator.] 

Sir,—Mr. John Prioleau’s statement that the 30-mile speed- 
limit is now widely disregarded will be considered by- many 
to be an undeniable fact. Your correspondent (‘‘ J.P. for 
Sussex *’) admits ‘** there are a certain number of drivers who 
take no notice of the speed-limit,” but complains that by 
giving such facts publicity in “‘ a paper of the standing of 
The Spectator a magistrate’s task of dealing with this and 
any other motoring laws is being made even more difficult 
than it is at present.” The logic of such a contention is far 
to seek, and it conveys the impression that in the opinion of 
this J.P. for Sussex the easing of the duties of a magistrate 
should be the first consideration. 

Many people openly state that if magistrates had but 
administered the law and suitably dealt with all speed- 
maniacs the number of deaths on the roads would never have 
reached the present appalling total; and it is refreshing to 
find that London magistrates are now setting an excellent 
example in this matter of dangerous driving. Quite recently 


Mr. Dummett, the magistrate at Bow Street, is reported to 
have said : 

*‘ However sympathetic a magistrate may feel towards a 
prisoner, that must be put deliberately aside and his public duty 
considered. The only way in which reckless motorists can be 
taught that their whole attitude towards this problem must be 
radically altered is by the sort of punishment which the courts can 
mete out to people found guilty.” 
—Yours faithfully, 

Steyning, Sussex. 


H. A. Bartcetr. 


ANGLO-SCOTTISH PULPIT EXCHANGES 

, [To the Editor of THE Spectator. ] 

Sir,—In “ A Spectator’s Notebook” you recently referred 
to “‘the very interesting fact’? that Dr. Marshall Lang, 
Moderator of the Church of Scotland, and brother of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, preached in Westminster Abbey 
on Sunday, December 15th. I weil remember the father. of 
those distinguished ecclesiastics, Dr. John Marshall Lang, 
who was minister of the Barony Church, Glasgow, and later 
Principal of Aberdeen University—indeed, I recall the text 
of the last sermon I heard him preach, in my boyhood. 

You very properly point out that the Church of Scotland is 
not to be confused with the Episcopal Church in Scotland. 
In the former the communicants number 1,290,271; in the 
latter 61,456. Roughly, one-fourth of the population of 
Scotland are communicants in its National Church as against 
one-sixteenth of England’s population in its National Church. 

As regards pulpit exchanges, I fear, as an Irishman once 
put it, “the reciprocity has been all on the one side,” and 
the side to blame has not been Scotland. A few years before 
the War the present Bishop of Durham, who was then Canon 
of Westminster and Rector of St. Margaret’s, preached in 
Trinity Church, Glasgow. Not long afterwards I also heard 
Dean Inge ‘in the same pulpit, where later I listened to an 
address by another notable, at that time a young man of 
exactly the same age as myself. He had not yet taken orders, 
and he gave a “statement” (as the minister described it) 
on the Church and Social problems, not from the pulpit, but 
from beside the communion table. He was Mr. William 
Temple, now Archbishop of York. 





Trinity Church, Glasgow, was originally a Congregational 
Church, but at the time I refer to it was (and I think still is) 
* Independent.” Its minister then was the late Dr. John 
Hunter, who might be described as an extremely liberal 
Protestant. He was a preacher of outstanding eminence, 
and a volume of his sermons entitled De Profundis Clamavi 
is, in my opinion, one of the noblest in the language. Dr. 
Hunter, who was for a time minister of the King’s Weigh 
House Church, London, compiled a beautiful liturgy, and a 
striking collection of hymns; one hymn, of his own com- 
position, is in the Revised Church Hymnary, which is used 
in the Church’ of Scotland and seven other churches here 
and in the Dominions. His son, the Ven. L. S. Hunter, is 
Archdeacon of Northumberland.—I am, yours faithfully, 

63 Union Street, Greenock. Westwoop MACcNEILL, 





CONDITIONS IN PRISONS 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.] 
Sir,—I again beg the hospitality of your columns as my 
remarks are fair comment on matters of public interest. 
Visiting Justices do not get the opportunity to see below the 
surface, but if Mr. Charles Wright will visit Brixton in the 
guise of a debtor he will find that when the cell doors are 
opened in the early morning the prevailing conditions are 
reminiscent of the days of the Fleet Prison. One lavatory 
serves the inmates of some twenty-five cells. I agree with 
Mr. Wright that the Governor and Warders (the latter 
with very few exceptions) are excellent men. They are, 
however, bound by rules presumably drawn by a higher 
authority. These may be bad, and they will say that neither 
they nor. the prisoners have the power to alter them. 
I received a letter dated December 22nd from a complete 
stranger, from which I quote : 
‘**T have suffered the same galling indignities which you describe 


in your letter to The Spectator, the incidents which roused my 
anger was the insensate brutality of the doctors. On arrival I 


was’ examined, and as I did not at once. grasp what was required 
of me I was roared at and pushed into the required position. I 
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wrote complaining to the Head Medical Officer who replied that 
I could write as many letters as I cared to, it mattered not to them.” 
It is time the veil was drawn aside and inquiries instituted 
into our prison system and civil law reform in general, and 
for this to produce any results these inquiries should be made 
by a board on whom are a number of non-legal representatives. 
—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, G. W. PENRICE, 


The Croft, Ash Green. 


CONDITIONS IN MENTAL HOSPITALS 

[To the Editor of Tuk Srectator.] 
Srr,—You published, on November Ist, a letter dealing 
with overcrowding in Mental Hospitals. Since then, I under- 
stand that further reports have been issued by the Board of 
Control. It seems that at Wadsley there are 33 men and 125 
women by day in excess of accommodation and 3 men and 39 
women by night. At Derby there are 55 too many men and 
48 too many women both by day and night. ‘ Serious over- 
crowding” is alleged at Bracebridge Hospital, Lincoln, at 
Severalls and in the mental block of the Bolton Public Assist- 
ance Institution. 

I hear that in one ward at Wadsley—containing 114 senile 
and sick women, of whom 31 are nursed in bed and 14 are 
suicidal and need watching—there are only 7 nurses by day 
and 2 by night. At Dundee the average number of nurses on 
duty is 1 to 15 patients and * approaches the danger zone.””— 
Yours, &e., CONSTANCE MALLESON. 

Blagdon, Somerset. 


AN ETHIOPIAN GENTLEMAN 

[To the Editor of Tue SprecTator.] 
Str.—The fragment of Menander, quoted by your corre- 
spondent Mr. Samuel Jones, is preserved by Stobaeus, and 
may be found on page 480 of the Loeb edition of Menander, 
or as No. 533 in Ixock’s collection of comic fragments. The 
lines run: 

Os av eb yeyovas 4 TH toe: Tpds Tayaba 

xiv AlOiop y, parep, éoriv evyerijs.” 

Presumably a girl is trying to persuade her mother that some 
young man is none the worse for not having a distinguished 
ancestry. 

Mr. Jones may find the following lines of Menander also 
relevant to the present situation : 

“ cizep TOV GOLKOLIT GO PEVWS rLVETO 
EKATTOS Lov Kal ovrnyovilero 

iows vopitov isiov etvar 7d yeyords 
ddiknpa, Kat ovverpatroy GAAjAOLs TUKPOS, 
otk dv ert wAeiov Td KaKor Hiv nigero 

7d TOV ToVnpOY, GAAG TapaTnpovpevor 

Kal TUYXaVOVTES Is Eder TYLMpias 

iro oTrdvion Pop Gv Hou %) Teravpevor.” 


(Ixock 542. Loeb ed. p. 488.) 


— Tam, Sir, yours faithfully, 


Kings College, Cambridge. M. L. CLarke. 


“ THE IMPOSSIBLE IRISH ” 
[To the Editor of Tuk SPecTATOR.] 
Sir,—I am reluctant to enter the hectic atmosphere of Mr. 
Tom Penhaligon’s public quarrels, but his letter in the last 
issue of The Spectator cannot be allowed to pass without 
comment. 

Mr. Penhaligon says that I convicted him of two errors only 
in my review of his book, and asserts that all the other inaccu- 
racies were my own. The * two” which he is gracious enough 
to admit are * the references to James Joyce and the Norman 
landing,’ which he describes as ‘** obvious slips of memory.” 
But I did not accuse him of merely two errors in discussing 
these two matters: I quoted six. Between them they 
reveal such a pitiful unfamiliarity with the subjects discussed 
that I feel it would be stretching charity too far to assume 
that the other four were also just * slips of memory.” 

Mr. Penhaligon attempts to evade responsibility for his 
assertion that Burke and William Carleton are the only two 


Irish writers of importance by saying that he was merely 
quoting Mr. de Valera. The fact that Mr. de Valera, in an occa- 
sional speech, only mentioned four Irish writers does not 
necessarily mean that he is ignorant of any others. That Mr. 
Penhaligon on the other hand is, is proved by his categorical 
denial (on page 64 of his book) that any others have ever 
existed. No quibble can extract him from this situation, 
nor can his facetious references to the Free State censorship, 
as its inventory of forbidden fruit contains only modern 
works. 

Mr. Penhaligon says that he would be interested to learn 
the names of the writers whose opinions of Croker and 
Casement he has transcribed. They are (for Croker) Mr. 
Alfred H. Lewis and Mr. Lothrop Stoddard and (for Casement) 
Mr. Denis Gwynn. What makes Mr. Penhaligon’s indignant 
innocence in this matter the more trying is that he has himself 
revealed his debts to these writers in the relevant passages of 
his book. 

Mr. Penhaligon’s final paragraph is largely incomprehensible, 
but I conclude from his agitation that he must have read 
some sinister incitement to recriminative violence into my 
statement that ‘if Mr. Penhaligon were a person of any 
public importance ”’ The Impossible Irish would be ** a gesture 
towards another nation demanding something sterner than 
the mere condemnation on literary grounds of a frivolous and 
worthless book.” All that was intended here was to suggest 
that the importance of a book of this kind depends almost 
entirely on the status of its author, and that if Mr. Penhaligon 
had been (for instance) a person holding public office or rank 
his book would have been the more to be deplored as likely 
to complicate the already difficult task of establishing friendly 
relations between this country and Ireland. In any case, the 
operative word in the sentence was if; so that it is a pleasure 
to assure Mr. Penhaligon that the suggestion can have no 
reference to him.—I am, Sir, &e., 

DEREK VERSCHOYLE, 


* THE PROBLEM OF JAPAN ” 
[To the Editor of Tur SPecTatorR.] 


Sir,—After his friendly handling of The Problem of Japan 
in your issue of December 20th, Professor G. C. Allen will 
not, I hope, think me ungrateful if I take him to task for a 
curious error in his otherwise unexceptionable review of 
this book. 

More in sorrow than in anger he declares in his final para- 
graph that I have failed to draw the conclusion that necessary 
adjustments in Japan’s position ‘* can only be effected, with 
justice and safety to mankind as a whole, by means of inter: 
national agreement.” 

In accusing me of this failure he is mistaken, for in more 
than one place I emphasise that the only way to check 
Japan’s advance on the neighbouring mainland of East Asia 
is by the very means he suggests. To quote but one passage 
in which this necessity is emphasised, the following words 
will be found on page 269 : 

“Ts it not but the most elementary wisdom to strive now, before 
it is too late, to check the Japanese advance by friencly and freely 
negotiated agreement providing for recognition, both of Japan’s 
strategic and economic requirements and of the interests of China 
and the other Powers ? ” 

For reasons fully explained elsewhere in the book, I am 
opposed both to the policy of laissez faire and to the suggestion 
of * pressure.” The only other alternative appears to be an 
international agreement on the lines mentioned above, and 
the sooner it is negotiated the better it will be for all con- 
cerned, as every year—every month even—that is allowed 
to pass without an attempt being made to bring it about 
will increase the difficuities of achieving anything of the kind. 

On this point, therefore, Professor Allen is clearly labouring 
under an unfortunate misapprehension, and the same may 
be said of his contention that I see ‘‘ nothing dishonourable 
or immoral in calling for British support for a policy which 
must lead to the sacrifice of the weak to the ambitions or 
necessities of the strong.” 

Hoping, Sir, that you will be good enough to publish this, 
letter in order to remove such a misconception,—Believe me, 
yours very truly, M. D. KENNEDY. 

Merivale, Ockham Road, Horsley, Surrey. 
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Talleyrand 


By E. L. WOODWARD 


Ir this be the past, that “all our yesterdays have lighted 
fools the way to dusty death,” then the career of Charles- 
Maurice de Talleyrand-Périgord is a model for the worldly- 
wise in a world signifying nothing. It may be said that 
Charles-Maurice burned with a hard gem-like flame ; a flame 
of illuminating common sense, extreme self-love, and brilliant 
treachery. He was clever enough not merely to elude virtue, 
which may bring pain, but also to avoid the temptations of 
the nobler vices. He loved power, but always as a servant, 
who might stay in the house with a change of masters. He 
betrayed his church, his king, and his order before he was 
forty ; after this apprenticeship, he served and betrayed the 
Directory (though its members hardly deserved loyalty), 
Napoleon, and the restored Bourbons. He took bribes from 
everyone who would bribe him, yet he could say that he 
was never bought. He held high office under every Govern- 
ment in France from 1795 to his death in 1838 ; yet he could 
maintain that every one of his acts of treachery was for 
the good of France. 

On the whole he was right, but he has convinced no 
one that his motives were unselfish, and even his good 
taste—one must allow him good taste—could not hide his 
shamelessness. In extreme old age, to a generation which 
saw him only as a princely figure of the old régime, he became 
a legend. He assumed the part of the Elder Statesman. 
He lectured the Institute on the value of a theological 
training for young men intending to enter the diplomatic 
service. He enjoyed presiding at dinners of the country 
clergy. He readjusted his memoirs, after 1830, to suit 
the new régime. He had been wise enough not to publish 
them; they included an essay on the father of Louis 
Philippe—an essay described by Sorel as une effroyable analyse 
de pourriture sociale. Talleyrand knew the subject well. 
A century has gone by since Talleyrand died. Historians 
have not changed overmuch the verdict of those who were 
his contemporaries. Napoleon has damned him in a few 
terrible sentences. Chateaubriand’s description of Talleyrand 
and Fouché making their peace with Louis XVIII will not 
soon be forgotten. Entre silencieusement le vice appuyé sur 
les bras du crime; M. de Talleyrand soutenu par M. Fouché. 
La vision infernale passe lentement devant moi, pénétre dans 
le Cabinet du Roi, et disparait. One honest Frenchman 
lives in history because he was so angry to find Talleyrand 
at an anniversary Mass for Louis XVI that he boxed his 
ears before the great door of the Abbey of St. Denis. The 
gem-like flame was not quenched. Talleyrand merely said, Quel 
souffle, and walked on. After all, had he not spent a large 
sum of money, with the approval of Louis XVIII, in arranging 
for a Mass of similar intention during the Congress of Vienna ? 

Talleyrand’s intellect was at its best in the calculation of 
forces, and above all in the analysis of a complicated diplo- 
matic situation. If he is to be judged by this extraordinary 
penetration, his judges must have had some experience of 
the difficulties, the methods, and the ends of diplomacy. 
From this point of view M. de Saint Aulaire, as a former 
Ambassador of France, is well qualified to give an opinion. 
His opinion is of great interest, and is stated with great 
charm. He has not attempted to write a biography of 
Talleyrand, still less to compress into some four hundred 
and fifty pages a diplomatic history of the Revolution, the 
Empire, and the Restoration. He has written a study of a 








(Paris : Dunod. 


ery By Le Comite de Saint Aulaire. 
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man. He makes no attempt to hide the man’s deep faults 
of character as well as faults due to circumstance. For 
many things he condemns Talleyrand out of hand; but he 
gives him his due for intellectual consistency. Talleyrand 
had laid down in 1792 the main canons of policy which he 
followed in 1814-5 and again in 1830. In 1792 his advice 
was not taken—luckily for him, because he was not merely 
out of favour, but actually out of France during the Terror. 
In 1814-5 he helped to save France from immense catastrophe. 
M. de Saint Aulaire’s defence of Talleyrand’s-action in 1814-5 
is subtle and, in essentials, convincing. An English reader 
will think that M. de Saint Aulaire is hardly fair to Great 
Britain. He makes at least one important mistake of fact 
about Castlereagh; his remark about British greed for 
colonies is not justified by a study of the Vienna settlement. 
In this same context—the Vienna settlement—M. de Saint 
Aulaire quotes a saying (which he attributes to Paul Cambon) 
about the idéologie sentimentale des pasteurs et des vieilles filles 
qu... il faut toujours avoir avec soi pour collaborer avec 
U Angleterre. One might give a sharp answer abcut the kind of 
international policy—and ideology—supported by politicians, 
the Press, and the general public in France. 

M. de Saint Aulaire’s judgements on Talleyrand in relation 
to the “‘ permanent ” needs of France (including, apparently, 
a Germany broken once again into fragments) show an odd 
blindness to the fact that protestant clergymen are not alone 
in thinking that the old conceptions of territorial sovereignty 
and the balance of power, as men viewed this balance a 
century ago, have exhausted their usefulness. The Vienna 
settlement introduced into Europe rules unknown a century 
earlier at Utrecht. The settlement of 1919 attempted to 
embody the lessons of the nineteenth century, as the states- 
men of Vienna had tried to learn the lesson of the eighteenth 
century. There is no absolute and closed system of ideas 
governing the relations of civilised societies, though there 
are certain absolute evils which civilised men wish to avoid. 
They would be fools if they did not make new experiments, 
if they contented themselves with nothing better than the 
** classical’? machinery of their great-grandfathers; they 
would be more than fools if they thought that the last word 
on the theory of international relations had been said by 
Charles-Maurice de Talleyrand-Périgord. 

The diplomacy of Talleyrand was not his own last word. 
He died fortified by the sacraments of the Church. His 
letter of submission to the Pope has a touch of the master 
of irony in the sentence where he passes quickly over the 
most difficult years pour ne pas fatiguer le Saint Pere, 
and there was a curious moment when he insisted that the 
Abbé Dupanloup should give him extreme unction, not as 
to a layman, but as to a priest and bishop of the Church. 
M. de Saint Aulaire has described the end of Talleyrand 
with delicacy and restraint. One may well agree with his 
refusal to accept the superficial view that Talleyrand could 
not have been sincere—there can be no question of any failure 
of will or intellect. When Talleyrand made his peace with 
the Church, Fouché was not with him. It would be a mis- 
judgement of human nature to doubt the possibility that this 
sensitive man, neglected and even maltreated in youth, 
compelled to take a profession which he disliked, and set in 
surroundings of moral and spiritual degradation, had at 
last escaped from the burden of his body, from twisted and 
evil passions, and from an age in which it was only too easy 
to think that honest men were poor creatures and that lust 
and pride and the clever gambler always won the day. 
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The Examiners Examined 
An Examination of Examinations. By Sir Philip Hartog, 
K.B.E., C.LE., and E. C. Rhodes, D.Sc. (Macmillan. Is.) 

Titus lucid and fascinating pamphlet is a summary of the results 
of a series of investigations on examinations carried out by 
committees appointed for the purpose at the International 
Conference on Examinations held in May, 1931, under the 
auspices of the Carnegie Corporation, the Carnegie Foundation, 
and the International Institute of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. The object of the investigations was to make a 
systematic comparison of the marks allotted by a number of 
independent examiners to sets of scripts actually written at 
certain public examinations. The cxaminers were all qualified 
for their task by previous experience of the kind of examination 
investigated and, in order to reproduce the psychological 
conditions of a real examination, were all paid for their work 
at the usual rates. The scripts used were scripts which had 
been written at School Certificate Examinations, at Special 
Place Examinations (the examinations, held between the ages 
of 10 and 12, on the results of which elementary school children 
are admitted to secondary and central schools), at a College 
Scholarship Examination in English Essay, and at University 
Honours Examinations in History and in Mathematics. The 
results of these investigations are almost uniformly disquieting, 
and make it clear that in the verdicts given at the various 
public examinations, on which the start of a career or 
the chance of pursuing a particular kind of education may 
depend, a predominant part is played by pure chance. 

Some of the most interesting results were obtained in the 
investigation on the School Certificate History Examination. 
Fifteen papers which had received exactly the same moderate 
mark from the original School Certificate examiner were marked 
independently by, fourteen examiners, who were asked to assign 
to them both numerical markings and awards of Failure, Pass 
and Credit. After an interval of a year the same scripts, 
bearing of course no traces of previous examination, were 
sent to the same examiners for re-marking. On the first 
occasion, though the scripts had all received exactly the same 
mark from the original School Certificate authority, they 
received from the fifteen examiners marks varying from 21 to 
70 out of a maximum of 96. On the second occasion the marks 
varied from 16 to 71. The marks allotted by the same ex- 
aminer to the same candidate on the two occasions were 
frequently notably dissimilar, in one case the difference being 
as much as 30 marks. Moreover, in assigning the verdicts of 
Failure, Pass or Credit, in 92 cases out of 210 an examiner in 
judging a paper gave a different verdict on the second occasion 
from that which he had given on the first. In nine cases a 
candidate was moved two classes up or down, and one examiner 
was revealed to have changed his verdict in eight cases out of 
the fifteen. It is difficult to believe in the reliability of a 
process of measurement which, applied to the same material 
by the same examiner, can yield such conflicting results. 

Yet this is the kind of result that was produced in each of 
the investigations. In the investigation on the School Certifi- 
cate examination in English, 48 candidates were examined by 
7 independent examiners, and in only one case out of the 48 
were all the examiners agreed about the class in which the can- 
didate should be placed—let alone the numerical marking 
which he should receive. In the investigation on the College 
Scholarship Examination in English Essay, the candidates 
were examined by five independent examiners, who assigned 
marks and divided them into classes of merit. It was found 
that the average range of difference in the marks awarded to a 
particular candidate was 19.6, that in one case there was a 
difference of 86 marks out of a maximum of 100, and that one 
of the candidates was placed in the Ist class by one examiner, 
and.in the 4th class by another. Moreover, though 17 candi- 
cates were placed in the Ist class by one or other of the 
examiners, not a single candidate was placed in this class by 
more than three out of the five examiners. In the investigation 
on the University History Honours Examination, for which 
the Oxford system of literal marking was used, wide and 
apparently irreconcilable differences of standard were revealed 
among the examiners—who were, as in all of these 
investigations, all men of position and experience, and inci- 
dentally included nine university professors among them. 
Thus in marking a paper on Mediaeval and Modern History 
one examiner marked all the scripts as 8 or better, and two 


examiners all as 8 or worse. For one paper a candidate wa3 
awarded a by one examiner and y+ by another, a difference of 
18 grades out of a possible range of 24. In the marking of 
other candidates’ papers there were differences of 17, 16, and 
15 grades in the awards of different examiners. Thus in several 
cases a candidate placed in the third class by one examiner 
was given a first by another, and on the average there is a 
difference of a whole class in the marks awarded by the different 
examiners to the same candidate. In the investigation on the 
Special Place Examination the examiners worked in pairs, 
but it was shown that this method did not substantially 
diminish the element of chance. Although the examinations 
were of an elementary nature, and the examiners used carefully 
drawn-up marking schemes, there was a range of 63 marks 
out of 200 in the marks given to one candidate. 

In addition to written examinations on a particular subject, 
the viva voce examination to test “alertness, intelligence, 
and general outlook,’ so dear to the Civil Service Com- 
missioners and other authorities, was systematically investi- 
gated. A group of candidates, consisting of university 
graduates certified by their university authorities to be 
suitable as candidates for the Home Civil Service, was 
collected and a prize of £100 offered to the candidate who 
in the opinion of the examiners should be placed at the head 
of the list. Two independent boards of examiners were 
formed, before both of which each candidate appeared. 
Each of the members of each board gave each candidate a 
mark, and a mark representing the view of the board as a 
whole was also awarded, either as the result of discussion 
among the members of the board or, if agreement could not 
be obtained in this manner, by taking an average of their 
separate marks. The results reveal quite astounding differ- 
ences between the views of the two boards. Thus the candi- 
date placed Ist by the first board was placed 13th by the 
other, and the candidate placed Ist by the second board 
was placed 11th by the first. The average difference betwecn 
the marks awarded to a candidate by the two boards was 
37 marks out of a maximum of 800, with an extreme disagree- 
ment between them of 92 marks. In the marks awarded to 
a candidate by the separate members of the boards there 
were differences of up to 140 marks. 

There would be little point in emphasising the conclusions 
to which these results must unequivocally lead. It is clear 
from them that examinations, as they are at present con- 
ducted, are always unreliable and generally unfair as tests of 
intellectual achievement. Since examinations today dominate 
the educational world, and as a result most of the professions 
and careers, detailed and systematic consideration should 
therefore be given to these investigations. But it is 
unfortunately easier to criticise than to suggest a practicable 
substitute for examinations. Even the authors of this 
pamphlet, and the committee on whose behalf they have 
produced it, have little definite to suggest. They do no 
more than proclaim the need of * careful and systematic 
experiment ” through which methods of examination ‘* not 
liable to the distressing uncertainties of the present system ” 
can be devised. If, as a result of this experiment, a reliable 
and equitable method of examination is ever achieved, no 
small part of the credit will undoubtedly go to those who, like 
the promoters of the investigations described in this pamphlet, 
have provided the bases from which experiment could proceed. 
But the ideal seems so distant that one regretfully doubts 


whether it will ever be achieved. DEREK VERSCHOYLE 


Caulaincourt 


The Memoirs of General de Caulaincourt. 
Hanoteau. Translated by Hamish Miles. 


Edited by Jean 
(Cassell. 30s.) 
Tuer Memoirs of Caulaincourt were seen by Vandal for his 
great work on Napoleon and Alexander, but with that 
exception they were inaccessible until a few years ago. But 
they were known to exist and they tantalised historians. 
Like the Memoirs of Hortense, which also had to wait till 
the nineteen-twenties, they would have served history much 
better if they had appeared sooner, for they are notable 
additions to the evidence for the dictum, which still strikes 
most Englishmen when they hear it as an absurd paradox, 
uttered by Joseph Bonaparte when he said, ‘“* My brother 
was not so much a great as a good man.” The Napoleon of 
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Caulaincourt’s close personal observation was very fallible ; 
he made many miscalculations, large and small, over his 
Russian campaign, and he did not like to face or admit them. 
His conceptions had grown with the years of power and the 
Grande Armée was a numerical high-water-mark ; but it 
was not controlled by a man whose genius was still at high- 
water-mark, 

There could be no better witness than Caulaincourt, young, 
very able, in charge of vast responsibilities whether as the 
Emperor’s unwilling representative at the Russian Court 
or as his Master of the Horse, when horse power was the only 
rapid transport. Mistakes could not be hidden from him. 
His record is plainly honest. He was opposed to the whole 
Russian campaign and incurred all the real, but far from final 
displeasure with which Napoleon commonly visited sustained 
challenges to his judgement. On the retreat from Moscow 
Caulaincourt was Napoleon’s travelling companion; he 
knew that such sustained intimacy was the chance result 
of circumstances unlikely to recur, for it was only in a sledge 
that Napoleon could no longer work as he worked in his 
own carriages. The Emperor, in fact, talked very freely, 
as men do on long voyages or journeys, and the main topic, 
from which others arose and to which they returned, was, 
why had he invaded Russia ? 

Caulaincourt, as Napoleon with varying degrees of good- 
humour was always telling him, knew nothing of affairs. 
He was a good representative, safe for small business, but 
his youth and his simple and direct mind prevented him 
from appreciating the great policy which he criticised and 
condemned. He never, from his own recorded answers, 
succeeded in understanding what Napoleon was repeatedly 
endcavouring to make him understand, the underlying reason 
for the Continental System. Caulainecourt did abandon 
more or less the simple view, held, it is true, by many who 
knew Napoleon well, that by 1811 he had grown too fond 
of war, as any man likes the métier in which he excels. It 
was true that Napoleon was less afraid of war than most 
rulers; he considered a necessary campaign as a nuisance 
and not as a major calamity. But he knew that he must 
fight, although no one had more absorbing occupations await- 
ing him in peace or more reason to desire it. He was a pro- 
found realist, and he knew that he would never be left free 
to build the political structure he desired if it contradicted 
the economic and financial structure by which the great 
commercial power of England lived. He did not exclude 
English goods as a mere reprisal of war, but because they 
meant a growing dependence, a slavery of debt, and the 
passing of the keys of national well-being from the dependent 
country’s apparent Government into alien and soulless hands. 
He foresaw what proved to be the fate of most of the old world, 
and most of the new, in the succeeding century. That century, 
the century of his conquerors, carried a propaganda image 
of him as an arch-egoist, a disturber of the peace and a man 
of blood, but the only peace that could have been undisturbed 
would have been a peace of surrender by the nations of 
Europe to the new authority of international money and 
trade, good servants but the mcst vile of masters. Napoleon 
came carly in the development of the nineteenth-century 
international economy, and although he saw further than his 
contemporaries and lieutenants, he only saw the hard outlines 
of the conflict and the menace to the twin heritages of the 
old European civilisation and the principles of the Revolution, 
the heritages he had reconciled and had extended through 
Western Europe. 

It is impossible, reading here his freely spoken thoughts, 
his regrets that his family were too smallminded to play their 
parts and that his own time had been so short and his building 
on such rocky foundations, not to wish that he had had a 
more understanding companion than the worthy Caulaincourt. 
But the limitations of the chronicler are the credentials of the 
chronicle. ‘The suspicion of making a case which hangs 
over the St. Helena memoirs are wholly absent here. Caulain- 
court was not completely in the Emperor’s confidence, but 
what he was told, especially where it was reminiscent, and 
dealt with Napoleon’s first years of power, reads as unstudied 
and frank and true, giving glimpses of a great dream, to so 
much of which European men, a hundred years after, are 
again feeling their way. It reads most easily in Mr. Hamish 
Miles’ translation, and the notes of the French editor have 
wisely been retained. DovucLas WoopRrvurFF. 


A Defence of Teleology 


The Purpose of God. By W. R. Matthews, K.C.V.O., D.Lit., 
D.D. (Nisbet. 7s. 6d.) 

Tue DEAN oF St. Pacw’s in his Alexander Robertson lectures 
has chosen a subject not only admirably suited to the scope 
and character of the Foundation, but both deserving of 
treatment and congenial to his gifts. It is full time that 
the arguments for design were re-examined. The plain man 
must obviously say “the Universe is so ordered that per- 
sonality and value have been evolved in it”: he is probably 
convinced that this result cannot be accidental and that 
the attempts to reject the idea of purpose are ridiculously 
insufficient : yet he knows that teleology is regarded as a 
heresy by most of his scientifie friends, remembers that 
Kant and Darwin are both credited with having destroyed 
belief in it, and feels that the popular and traditional forms 
of the argument for it are open to grave objection. If he 
is to transform “so that” into ** in order that,” is he to do 
so by an act of irrational faith, or can he invoke the aid of 
philosophy to vindicate his intuition? Dr. Matthews 
restates the traditional *‘ proof ’’ with a cogency and clarity 
that make his book a notable contribution both to speculative 
thought and to Christian apologetic. 

The plan of the lectures is simple, though the table of 
contents hardly dces justice to the symmetry of its structure. 
The first chapter sets the teleological argument in its proper 
relation to the ontological and cosmological, and incidentally 
gives a highly condensed but valuable vindication of the 
former of these—which is certainly for most of us both 
primary and generally unsatisfactorily stated. The second 
chapter states and comments upon the classical formulations 
of the argument especially in Aquinas and Leibniz: the treat- 
ment is critical and selective rather than historical. The 
third deals with the objections raised by Hume which Dr. 
Matthews interprets in their modern form. There follow 
three chapters which deal with the restatement of the argu- 
ment, and with its relation to the wider problems of the 
nature of the Universe and the concept of God—chapters 
in which the author is seen at his best. They are condensed, 
but never so as to become obscure; well-ordered so that 
his thought is easy to follow; and clearly stated so that a 
careful reading throws light upon many points which he 
has not the space to develop fully. Dr. Matthews, if his 
style has hardly the monumental lucidity of Dr. Headlam 
or the epigrammatic brilliance of Dr. Inge, has a remarkable 
gift of clear and interesting exposition: he is never heavy, 
and seldom ambiguous. In these chapters he has given 
us a very able, honest and stimulating piece of thinking. 

It is difficult for one whose general outlook is very close 
to the author’s and who finds his lectures both valuable 
and congenial to criticise their main thesis. One obvious 
criticism he parries in the preface by the promise of a fuller 
treatment hereafter. But it is not unfair to say that the 
references to dysteleology and particularly to the supposedly 
amoral character of the creative process are too brief. The 
objections based upon the fortuitous character of variation 
and the evidence of elements in evolution repugnant to the 
moral sense are not adequately met by a warning against 
anthropocentric views. The lectures would have gained 
in value if they had included a fuller examination of biological 
data which for the plain man furnish probably the strongest 
objections to Dr. Matthews’ conclusion. Even if he wished 
to postpone a fuller examination of the problem of evil, 
there are many points at which his indications of a solution 
could with advantage have been made more explicit. Here 
as in his previous books he seems hardly to appreciate the 
extent to which scientific investigation must influence philo- 
sophy. 

So too in the very important conclusion which he draws in 
his last lecture where he insists (rightly as many of us believe) 
that theology must abandon. its assertion of the self-sufficiency 
or impassibility of God, we could wish for fuller treatment 
of the issue. No doubt to deal with it would involve reference 


to the whole problem of the relation of process to reality. 
But the matter is so relevant to his theme and the lectures 
contain so many references to it that a fuller summary of 
his position here would not have unduly increased their 
length. 

When such objections have been made it remains true 
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that to have set out so clear, so satisfying and so coherent 
a restatement is a remarkable and timely achievement. Dr. 
Matthews has made a notable contribution to the series of 
Robertson lectures and an important and much-needed 
vindication of the argument from design. 

We notice only one misprint, the omission of a negative 
in the second sentence on p. 69. 

Cuartes E. RAveEN. 


Rollandism in the Clouds 


I Will Not Rest. By Romain Rolland. Translated by K. 8S. 
Shelvankar. (Selwyn and Blount. 8s. 6d.) 

M. Ro.uaAnD has given the past twenty years to the passionate 
furthering of two causes—one, that of dragging the artist 
and the intellectual out of the “ivory tower” of aloofness 
from politics and plunging them into the thick of the fight 
for a better world; the other, that of defending in every 
circumstance, even against one’s own side, if necessary, 
the liberty of individual thought. But in all these years 
he never seems to have brought the two causes face to face, 
and an inconsistency sadly mars this book. It is beyond 
doubt very well to make the intellectual take his stand, 
lead if he can, march in the ranks if he cannot; but in that 
ease he must not also claim an untouchable liberty. If 
he is to come into all the fights, hard and often relentless, 
of the modern world, he must : prepared to face the gag. 
This is not to say that he must surrender to it; he must 
go on defending his freedom of mind. But he must not 
shout, as M. Rolland does, that an inviolate shrine has been 
outraged ; for that is to try to live in the arena and the 
ivory tower at the same time. He must just make up his 
mind that his mental freedom, like everything else, may 
have to ebb and flow with the fortunes of the fight. 

A more serious flaw in M. Rolland’s position—and it is 
strange in one who has endured so much misunderstanding 
—is the failure to see that if the writer's liberty of thought 
is to be defended at all costs against the State, then it must 
be most scrupulously respected amongst writers themselves 
across no matter what gulfs of political difference. When 
M. Rolland abuses all writers who differ from him in politics 
as at best the dupes, but more probably the corrupt tools 
of capitalism, his concern for mental liberty begins to look 
slightly spurious. 

There is, in fact, little clearness of vision in this compilation 
of scraps of controversy. M. Rolland is, of course, violently 
anti-Fascist and anti-Hitlerite. But he seems to think it is 
enough to denounce them as a mixture of dope and oppression. 
The late C. E. Montague once remarked that the real difficulty 
in combating war is that for all its unspeakable abomination 
there is, beyond all denying, a fineness of spirit reached in the 
suffering of it which perhaps no other human experience can 
give. The moral was that to combat anything evil you must 
keep in the forefront of your mind the best in it, not the worst ; 
throw your attack at the point strongest for defence. What 
M. Rolland should really be reconnoitring in Germany and 
Italy is the vigorous sense of new life, the new self-confidence 
which, with all their deplorable faults, the régimes in those 
two countries have given to their peoples. 

About a quarter of this book was worth printing—say, the 
controversy with Henri Barbusse on independence of thought : 
the letter to Eugéne Relgis on the duties of the intellectuals ; 
the letter to Fedor Gladkor and Ilya Selvinsky on individualism 
and humanism; and the letter to Constantin Balmont and 
Ivan Bounine. One would not readily have missed a thing 
so well said as this : 

“Tt is not true that the end justifies the means. The means are 
even more important for true progress than the end. For the end 
(so rarely reached, and alwaysincompletely ) but modifies the external 
relations between men. The means, however, shape the mind of 
man according either to the rhythm of justice or to the rhythm 
of violence.” 

But the remaining three-quarters of the book might well 
have been left in M. Rolland’s collection of newspaper cuttings. 
The translation seems well done, but the presentation is 
rather careless. The absence or confusion of accents on the 
frequent French words is irritating ; and a phrase like ‘‘ the 
Indian Francis Asissi”’ is very odd. 

R. H. Grerron. 


Worldly Wisdom 


Lord Chesterfield. (Maemillan. 
Tus very welcome book is by no means a rehash of already 
well-known facts, with the addition of a few not so well 
known, but a philosophically based interpretation of a man 
who was himself a great interpreter. For Chesterfield, not in 
any way an original creator, embodied, in a way which 
borders on perfection, a certain attitude towards life. Whibley 
indeed claimed that he was a creator in the sense that he 
created himself, and that is true ; he made up his mind to be 
a certain kind of man, and that was the kind of man he became. 
How far this kind is admirable, how far it is successful even 
when it succeeds, is the object of Professor Shellabarger’s 
quest, pursued, however, with a certain tinge of parti pris, a 
definite determination to find worldly rationalism wrong, 
while admitting that it is the philosophy pursued by most 
mortals, including a very large percentage of the great and fair. 

Mr. Shellabarger’s work is so good, the argument so closely 
pursued, and so well illustrated, that, after whole-heartedly 
recommending it, one cannot forbear insisting upon one’s 
points of disagreement. Firstly, it is not quite fair to base 
the whole of the argument on the letters to the son, totally 
ignoring those to the godson. One can illustrate this by one 
point: it is difficult to be convincing upon chastity—even if 
you believe in it—to your illegitimate offspring, though you can 
well say to your godson that a bastard is le fruit @un péché. 
But the chief charge one would wish to urge against Mr. 
Shellabarger is that he assumes that Chesterfield’s aim was 
material success. That he desired it for his son is true; he 
felt he had to make amends for the disadvantage of his birth, 
but that he desired it for himself is questionable. Mr. Shella- 
barger, while insisting upon the Savile in his subject’s make- 
up, which he is not the first to do, neglects the sceptical, the 
Montaigne element, the guarding against disillusion, which is a 
characteristic of that type, as it was of Congreve. (It is 
necessary in view of one of Mr. Shellabarger’s remarks once 
more to state that there is nothing to show that Congreve was 
ashamed of being a writer.) Not outer success, but success 
within himself, is what Chesterfield aimed at, and ultimately 
achieved at the expense of certain disagreeable traits in youth ; 
what Mr. Shellabarger would object to is that this inner 
success had nothing either romantic or religious about it. 

It takes, however, all sorts to make a satisfactory world : 
it would not do if everybody were romantic. ‘* We need,” 
as Churton Collins wrote, ‘* the corrective—the educational 
corrective—of his refined good sense, his measure, his sobriety, 
his sincerity, his truthfulness.” We do, and of his freedom 
from intellectual or moral frippery, and finally of his courage, 
as exhibited in the instance of the collapse of his most cherished 
hopes, the making of a perfect man out of his beloved son 
Mr. Shellabarger, however, endorses Lecky’s view expressed 
in the phrase “his delicate but fastidious taste, his low 
moral principle, his hard, keen, and wordly wisdom.” That 
is the judgement that may be passed on you if you base 
your life on Horatian or Ciceronian models, if you seek the 
Roman virtues and become an accomplished humanist. 
And it is always dangerous to be honest, supremely honest 
as Chesterfield was, never to pretend to feel what you do not 
feel, never to be, as Voltaire complimented him upon never 
having been, either a charlatan or the dupe of charlatans. 

Most of this book ‘“* may in a manner be regarded as the 
pedestal of a monument,” Mr. Shellabarger tells us before 
proceeding to the monument itself, an extremely diverting, 
yet pitying account of the great enterprise of creating the son. 
Mr. Shellabarger, while being the first to trace out how closely 
Chesterfield followed Locke, has an ingenious theory that 
Chesterfield tried to live again in his son, to enjoy vicariously 
the thing he himself had just not been. He makes out a 
good case, though to take it as far as the vicarious enjoyment 
of gallantries. is to spoil it. It is in this portion of the book 
that Mr. Shellabarger’s profound dislike of the Horatian 
attitude comes out most clearly, though indeed he is never 
very generous towards Chesterfield’s motives. But this is 
an honest book, inspired by a real desire to find out and to 
decide : it is also a well documented book, bearing the fruits 
of research, and has the great virtue of being not an archaeo- 
logical study, but an attempt to see how far the Chesterfieldian 
philosophy may be significant to our own time. 

Bonamy Dosree. 


By Samuel Shellabarger. 15s.) 
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The Poetry of T. S. Eliot 


The Achievement of T.S. Eliot. By F.O. Matthiessen. (Oxford 


University Press. 7s. 6d.) 

Ir is not unusual to hear readers of Mr. Eliot’s poetry complain 
that it appears to defy the principles stated in his criticism, 
and to suggest, too, that between his early poetry and his 
later there is a discontinuity resulting from the abandonment 
of a task which Mr. Eliot appeared to have set himself. Mr. 
Matthiessen, on the contrary, claims that Mr. Eliot’s criticism 
“steadily illuminates the aims of his verse, while his verse 
illustrates many aspects of his critical theory.” Perhaps 
the difficulties which some readers find arise from the fact 
that Mr. Eliot has written very little criticism of contemporary 
verse, so that the application of his ideas to his own poetic 
practice is not obvious. Mr. Matthiessen’s book admirably 
supplies the deficiency; it is a lucid, scholarly and sym- 
pathetic book, the most serious of the many studies of Mr. 
Eliot which have yet appeared, and it may reasonably be 
regarded as an authoritative exposition of Mr. Eliot’s view 
of poetry. 

Mr. Eliot’s conception of poetry differs in two important 
points from the views of thirty years ago. Firstly he rejects 
the idea of a specific poetical experience and insists that the 
basis of poetry must be the concise and accurate description 
of sensuous impressions. Secondly he insists that the poet 
is not primarily concerned with expressing his own emotions 
but with observing the pattern formed by those emotions, 
under the influence of a civilising and harmonising tradition. 
More fully developed, the first of these contentions becomes 
an insistence upon the necessity for the ** objective correlative ”’ 
—the significant detail compressed into a phrase which, 
through sensuous imagery and sound, stimulates a widening 
circle of appropriate memories, thoughts and associations. 
The second leads to the tragic view as the only unifying 
vision: the existence of evil is seen to be a corollary of the 
existence of good and of a being struggling against evil, and 
furthermore suffering is not merely accepted, but welcomed 
as the only means by which a necessarily imperfect creature 
can reach integrity. 

The first principle is thus a principle of style, a poetic 
method, and if poetry is to be comprehensive the principle 
must, as Arnold saw, lead away from images of external 
objects towards the representation of significant action : 

“What is not interesting, is that which does not add to our 
knowledge of any kind; that which is vaguely conceived and 
loosely drawn; a representation which is generai, indeterminate, 
and faint, instead of being particular, precise, and firm. . . . What 
are the external objects of poetry, among all nations and at all 
fel They are actions; human actions.”—Preface to Poems, 

Od. 

Poetry thus becomes dramatic, and the reason for Eliot’s 
preoccupation with the Elizabethan dramatists and with 
Baudelaire, Gautier and the Symbolists becomes clear: in 
their work thought is expressed not in abstract terms but 
through specific sensuous images (particularly images of 
normal life and action), which express the sensation as clearly 
as. the idea itself. It is the method of the novelist, and 
Mr. Matthiessen makes some useful comparisons of the work 
of Mr. Eliot and Henry James. 

But this method merely relates to the presentation of the 
constituent elements of a poem; on what principle are the 
parts to be organised? The writing of poetry, as Mr. 
Matthiessen sces it, is essentially an act of the volition, and 
the form of the poem is determined by the conscious purpose. 
By form, Mr. Matthiessen does not mean simply coherence 
or a regular rhyme-scheme or metrical structure: he means 
something specific, undefined and general, of which these 
are special cases: and whose presence is indicated by the 
reader’s intuition of unity. But by what conscious methods, 
if conscious methods are to be followed, is the poet to achieve 
this undefined unity ? Is he, like Shakespeare, to borrow 
a plot? Mr. Eliot, following Mr. Yeats, turns to myth 
as “* a way of controlling, of ordering, of giving a shape and a 
significance to the immense panorama of futility and anarchy 
which is contemporary history,” for in myth the tragic 
Principle is already cmbodied, and the juxtaposition, or 
superposition, of new and old which results from the method 
enables the poet to show, beneath the superficial differences 
of different ages, the essential similaritics and the slow, 


barely perceptible, changes which form the underlying 
patterns of orthodoxy and developing tradition. 

In what way is such poetry to differ from prose ? Partly 
in its concentration, its deliberate omission of all but essen- 
tials, so that once understood it becomes the concise and 
memorable statement ; and partly in its use of verbal music, 
its direct appeal to the “auditory imagination” : ‘the 
feeling for syllable and rhythm, penetrating far below the 
conscious levels of thought and feeling” (T. S. Eliot). 
Other critics besides Mr. Matthiessen have traced the sources 
of some of Mr. Eliot’s images and rhythms, but in Mr. 
Matthiessen the quotation of passages from Charles Maurras, 
Middleton, and Chapman, is not a display of the poct’s 
erudition and the critic’s acumen; it is made to throw some 
light on the purpose of Mr. Eliot’s rhythms and serves to make 
the poems more effective. 

It would be easy to show the limitations of the view of 
poetry which Mr. Matthiessen describes; he is aware of them 
himself, but some such limitations, some definite idea of the 
purpose of poetry, is perhaps essential to an acute enjoyment 
of it, and Mr. Matthiessen has given a clear, concise and 
illuminating exposition of his own view and of that which 


appears to be Mr. Eliot’s. MicunarELt ROBERTs. 


Mrs. Delany 


Aspasia: The Life and Letters of Mrs. Delany (1700—1788),; 
By C. E. Vulliamy. (Geoffrey Bles. 10s. 6d.) 
Mrs. Detany’s Autobiography and Correspondence were 
published by her great-grand-niece, Lady Llanover, in 1861-2, 
in six volumes, of moderate size, which still make delectable 
reading. Unfortunately this is not an age of leisure, for Mr. 
Vulliamy can refer to the volumes as enormous, without any 
fear of being contradicted. He has consequently boiled 
them down, supplemented the result by the additional 
material that has accrued in the passage of vears and has 
produced a readable biography of a remarkable woman. 
From the point of view of the historian Mrs. Delany’s long 
life was comparatively uneventful. She was a Granville by 
birth and was married at the age of seventeen to Alexander 
Pendarves, a Cornish landowner who was. nearly sixty and 
was addicted to drink. He died seven years later, upon which 
she removed to London. In 1731 she went to Ireland for 
18 months and made friends with Delany and Swift. During 
this time Delany contracted his first marriage. and on her 
return to England she spent much of her time with her 
cousin, the Duchess of Portland, Prior's * noble lovely little 
Peggy.” In 1743 Delany, now a widower, came to England 
and they were married in spite of the opposition of her family, 
who regarded him as a social inferior. It is gratifying to 
record that they lived happily together for a quarter of a 
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century. After Delany's death she removed to England, where 
she divided her time between London and Bulstrode, the 
home of the Duchess of Portland. She became intimate 
with the King and Queen, and in 1774 she adde1 a new type of 
object to the history of the lesser arts. This is what she 
called “ paper mosaic,”’ and it consisted of pieces of coloured 
paper cut out by hand and pasted on to a paper background ; 
ten volumes of the results, comprising representations of 
nearly a thousand different flowers, are preserved in the 
Print Room of the British Museum. She became friendly 
with Fanny Burney in 1783, and after the death of the Duchess 
of Portland in 1785 the King gave her a pension of £300 
a year and a house in Windsor. Three years later she died. 

Nobody could possibly write a dull book on Mrs. Delany, 
and Mr. Vulliamy’s makes lively enough reading. Sometimes 
it is almost too lively. Such a sentence as the following could 

asily be spared : 

* What a whispering in corners, what a discreet rattle of the 

ivory fan, what a shaking of curls, what a swishing of petticoats as 
the ladies curtsied, what a tapping of little heels on the parquet, 
what a tittering and ogling and flirting!” 
Luckily for his readers Mr. Vulliamy does not himself titter in 
this way on more than an occasional page, and his book can be 
honestly recommended to all who are interested in the social 
history of the eighteenth century in England and Ireland, while 
Jacking the time and the opportunity to peruse the six volumes 
edited by Lady Llanover. 

From the point of view of scholarship Mr. Vulliamy can only 
be described as careless, and as a proof-reader he is decidedly 
slipshod, On p. 4 he quotes ‘ Kitty beautiful and pretty ” 
instead of “ Kitty beautiful and fair.” On p. 54 he prints 
* cockshells *” for ‘* cockells,” and on p. 76 “ peeble”’ for 
* pebble.” On p. 182 ‘* menader ” masquerades for ‘* mean- 
der,” on p. 157 “ that she” appears instead of “ she that,” 
and on p. 198 “qui” is printed instead of “que.” The 
reference on p. 33 to the death of Lord Carleton, irritatingly 
described as “* my Lord Carleton,” could only suggest to the 
uninitiated reader that the blameless Duchess of Queensbury 
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(Mr. Vulliamy’s “ Kitty beautiful and pretty ”?) was his mis- 
tress, whereas the only scandal in the connexion derives from 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, who states that Lord Carleton 
was the Duchess’s real father. 

On p. 74 we find : 

* Aspasia looked at Mr. Handel, thumping out his basso on the 
harpsichord, and she thought him a * necromancer ‘the word is 
not happily chosen—in the midst of his own enchantments. 


ss 


If Mr. Vulliamy thinks that the word “ thumping ” was hap- 
pily chosen, he can know very little about the capabilities of 
the harpsichord. 

He goes on to misquote George the Third’s opinion of Shakes- 
peare, but that is excusable, since few of the many who use it 
take the trouble to verify the reference. But when he de- 
scribes Swift as ‘the man who, in the messy, unlighted mind 
of Bolingbroke, could still be thought of as a * Twickenham 
Yahoo,’ ” it is surely equally excusable to suggest that he might 
re-read the charming letter of badinage written to * the three 
Yahoos of Twickenham,” Pope, Swift and Gay, and ponder for 
a little upon what epithets Bolingbroke, if he were alive today, 
would apply to the mind of Mr. Vulliamy. Bolingbroke knew 
how to write English, but it is not impossible that he would 
find that the words ** messy, unlighted *’ were as apt as any. 


Witii1aM KING. 


A Moral Challenge to Britain 


India and Britain: A Moral Challenge. By C. F. Andrews, 
(Student Christian Movement Press. 5s.) 

Mr. C. F. Anprews is a brave man, Whether one agrees 
or disagrees with him, one cannot help admiring the con- 
sistency with which he has maintained his _ principles. 
Wherever he has seen injustice, hypocrisy, and evil he has 
fearlessly exposed them, often with a fine disregard for 
personal safety. These are qualities that claim recognition, 
particularly from Indians, on whose behalf Mr. Andrews has 
taken up the cudgels so long and so valiantly. 

The present book will come as a shock to all those British 
men and women—and there must be many such—who really 
love fair play. These will be indignant to learn that under 
the British flag there are a large number of pcople who are 
badly handicapped because they do not happen to belong 
to the ‘“‘ pigmentary aristocracy.” I did not know myself 
that Indians had to put up with such indignities, to use no 
harsher word, as Mr. Andrews describes; but no doubt his 
facts are reliable ; perhaps it is I who must be charged with 
ignorance. There must be, one reflects, something rotten 
about the state of a world in which such wrongs can remain 
unrighted. Mr. Andrews has thrown out a moral challenge ; 
moral, because Christianity and cruclty are incompatible. 
The British conscience must take up the challenge: it must 
decide whether it is Christian in reality or in name only. 
(Incidentally, Mr. Andrews hardly touches the problem of 
the ‘“‘two moralities” in which Europe is_ interested.) 
** What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world, and 
lose his own soul ?”’ That is true of individuals as of nations. 

The book, it may be mentioned, is attractively written, 
in dialogue-form, full of sidelights on the thought and feeling 
of the younger generation of Britons and Indians. Gandhi 
and Tagore, as is to be expected in Mr. Andrews’ writings, 
make their appearance, not in person, but in quotations, 
saying the usual things in the usual manner. Mr. Andrews 
himself is a sincere and selfless man, but he cannot, by any 
stretch of imagination, be called a thinker. I find myself 
quarrelling with him whenever he quits facts for theories. 
I take it that he sees things in too simple a light, from the 
lofty altitudes of missionary fervour, appropriately oblivious 
of all that does not fit in with his preconceptions. In this 
apostolic fashion he discusses, among other things, such 
subjects as these: “ The Argument of Force,” ‘* The Moral 
Evil of Subjection,” ‘* Anglo-India,” ‘ Imperialism,” ‘* The 
Christian Attitude,” ‘The Colour Bar,’ and ‘ Indian 
Poverty.” 

I have no space even to indicate where and why I differ 
from Mr. Andrews: that must be left for a future occasion. 
But the weakness of his thinking-powers ought not to hinder 
due appreciation of his vision. As a dignified protest against 
the inhumanity of man to man, this book may be warmly 
commended, RANJEE G. SHAAN 
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Below the Surface 

Masterpieces of French Painting. (Zwemmer. 25s.) 

You cannot get over thirty coloured reproductions for 25s. 
and expect them all to be as good as the prints of, say, the 
Piper Verlag at two or three guineas apiece. Those who 
are naturally captious on the subject of coloured prints in 
general must bear this in mind in looking at the new volume of 
Masterpieces of French Painting which covers the seventeenth 
century, or they may complain that these reproductions 
are not always like the originals. This is to a certain extent 
true, and some of the paintings come out looking very 
unfamiliar, but with one or two exceptions it can be said 
that as small reproductions the plates represent very good 
value indeed for money. Of the Poussins the Chantilly 
Massacre of the Innocents and the Annunciation are con- 
spicuously successful; Claude's Enchanted Castle, most of 
the Le Sueurs, Bourdons and Le Nains come through well ; 
and the book would be worth buying simply for the six repro- 
ductions after George de La Tour, which perhaps lend them- 
selves more than most paintings to reproduction in this 
manner. The text of the book is only to be recommended 
to those who collect ineptitudes of translation and inaccuracies 
of detail. 

The choice of paintings for reproduction in this volume is 
particularly to be commended. It calls attention to a quality 
often neglected in French seventeenth-century painting, namely 
its essential variety. In England we tend almost to think 
of this period as consisting only of Poussin and Claude, 
and even in France, though there is fairly general recog- 
nition of the merits of Le Sueur and Le Brun, scholars 
tend to write of the Siécle de Louis NIV as if it was 
homogeneous, and squeeze in the Champagnes and the Le Nains 
as sports. However, with the advent to popularity of La 
Tour and the general study of the so-called realistic painters 
of the period, the sports are becoming rather too numerous 
to be left in their corner. It is beginning in fact to be realised 
that at all points in the seventeenth century there were 
different styles of painting flourishing simultaneously and 
catering for different publics. At the same time that the 
big financiers and the leaders of the Parlements were buying 
Poussin, the semi-feudal court of Lorraine was producing 
a pure Mannerist in Callot, while, isolated in Lunéville, 
away from any court, a real bourgeois painter, George de La 
Tour, was achieving a solid kind of realism by stripping 
the Caravaggesque tradition of its melodramatic qualities. 
In Paris a different realism was represented by Philippe de 
Champagne, the painter of Jansenism. A sort of romantic 
nostalgia for the land and the simple life appears in the 
Le Nains, who seem not to have painted for a middle-class 
public but for. the aristocracy. (How false their simplicity 
is can be seen when they treat religious themes, for instance, 
in the Adoration in St. Etienne du Mont.) 

In the period before the Fronde, therefore, painting was 
far from being uniform even in its most general principles. 


‘In the second half of the century, with which the Masterpieces 


hardly deals, a certain air of homogeneity is imposed by 
the organisation of the Academy, but under the surface 
there were many differences. The rows of Philippe de 
Champagne and Bosse with Le Brun and, later, the quarrel 
over the relative importance of colour and drawing show 
the steady growth of heresy which was dzngerous by 1670 
and had established its right to toleration long before the 


‘end of the century. It might be argued that there was a 


moment about 1660 when something like uniformity reigned, 
but it was almost as short-lived as the smooth working of 
Colbert’s régime of which it was largely a product. 

The Masterpieces emphasises the importance of Poussin, 
Claude and Le Sueur, but otherwise the weight is thrown 
against what used to be considered the true seventeenth- 
century tradition. Six La Tours and no Le Brun, a portrait 
and a Bambochade by Bourdon and none of his religious 
compositions, three or four Le Nains and no Vouet—a choice 
such as this shows that French painting is now viewed from 
anew angle. Louis XIV, I have no doubt, would be horrified, 
but we cannot blame him for not enjoying paintings produced 
by and for the middle class. His Otez-moi ces magots was 
logical and inevitable. 

ANTHONY BLUNT. 
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Ficti 
By WILLIAM PLOMER 
Penn 4 prea oa agar agra ria 7s. ge and fails to hit the mark. Miss Claire Spencer in The Island 
Something to his Advantage. By W.F. Morris. (Bles. 7s. 6d. a ee ee ase . scat cine : ‘ . 
Summer Time Ends. By John Hargrave. (Constable. 10s.) is by way of helping her readers to strong meat and cold 


The Island. By Claire Spencer. (Rich and Cowan. 7s. 6d.) 

Dust Over the Ruins. By Helen Ashton. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 

Portrait of the Bride. By Betty Miller. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 

‘To- Morrow is also a Day. By Romilly Cavan. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 

Mr. Theobald’s Devil. By Anna Gordon Keown. (Macmillan. 
js. 6d.) 

World D. By Hal. P. Trevarthen. (Sheed and Ward. 7s. 6d.) 


ALTHOUGH it is usual to single out for review in these columns 
novels which are in some degree outstanding, or at least less 
unworthy of recommendation than the greater number that 
publishers help to introduce into the world, it sometimes 
happens that novels are mentioned here not because they 
specially deserve to be read but because better ones are at 
the moment lacking or because their peculiarities serve to 
illustrate some tendency. Round about the end of the year 
the publishers’ bombardment eases off a little, and the 
reviewer has leisure to examine some of those projectiles 
which might otherwise escape his notice, and perhaps also 
some of those which have failed to explode. Pints of ink, reams 
of paper, and much industry have gone to the making of 
the nine books on this list, besides a certain amount of 
sincerity, experience and thought, but diligence is not rare, 
ink and paper are cheap and easily obtainable, even slugs 
enjoy experiences and are no doubt incapable of duplicity, 
and processes of thought go on even in the brains of bores 
and blockheads. Fresumably these books have been written 
to varying extents for pleasure or in the hope of obtaining 
appreciation and money, but we all like to look forward to 
a possibility of being patted on the back or receiving a cheque : 
what we have the right tol ook for in a novel is what we like 
to find in an individual—a character, estimable and unique, 
even And how are we served on this 
occasion ? 


on a small scale. 


First we are served with a case-history. Quagmire is an 
account by an American neurologist of the lifelong fixation 
of a man’s emotional life upon his mother. Directly told, 
scientific, relentless, and incontrovertible, this story leads 
the reader on in a state of horrid fascination to the moment 
where the ageing, invalid mother threatens to kill herself if 
the son carries out his intention to marry. An unappetising 
slice of life dished up au naturel, it should serve as an awful 
warning to any mothers or sons whose weakness of character 
is likely to lead them into an excessive and sterile dependence 
on one another. Now for doubts about a corpse. Something 
to his: Advantage is a thoroughly unassuming tale of amateur 
detection in East Anglia. Without any subtleties or frills, 
it is a light tale of the kind that many people enjoy when 
they need relaxation in the form of a mild mystery, and it 
is by the author of a novel which Sir John Squire considers 
the best of the English War-books, and of another novel 
which Punch has described as ‘* a good sound holiday yarn.” 
That there is virtue in Mr. Morris's simplicity is evident when 
one takes up (with some muscular effort) Summer Time 
Ends. Mr. John Hargrave, like many other people, is con- 
cerned about the problem of poverty in the midst of plenty. 
He expresses his concern in ‘ three hundred thousand words 
of dalliance, love, conception, birth, and death . . . hope, 
useless effort, success, disappointment and stolen pleasure ” ; 
in nearly nine hundred jerky, flickering pages. He does not 
care two hoots about such little nuisances as capital letters 
and full stops. A social conscience is a worthy thing, but 
his satire would be more telling if it were neater. 

We now come to five novels by women. Not one of them, 
I think, could be read with much pleasure by the average 
male novel-reader, though the first has an over-emphasis 
which might stir a torpid imagination. Another shows an 
embarrassingly lush and feminine insistence on lovable 
awkwardness as the attribute of a very young man. Another 
contains detailed accounts of expensive furniture, food and 
clothes, as on the woman’s page of a newspaper. Another 
suggests a very young and inexperienced woman trying to be 
charming, subtle ahd sophisticated behind a smear of lipstick 
and a couple of smudges of mascara, and only succeeding in 
being mannered and ebullient. Yet another aims at fragrance, 


comfort. Her island is suitably remote and northerly ; on 
it are two brothers, and their mother certainly hit the nail on 
the head when she said, ** Tut, there was none like them any- 
where around.” First there is a difficulty over ** the fey Lucy 
Morrisy ” (I quote the blurb); then a deep depression is 
signalled, “ and through that storm an atmosphere of brooding 
tragedy surrounds the lives of the island folk”; fraternal 
feeling becomes a “red horror’; a dark Spanish woman 
arrives and ** weaves her spells ” ; and as is only becoming in 
a “ powerful’ story, revenge, murder and sudden death are 
not far behind. Dust Over the Ruins, Miss Helen Ashton’s 
thirteenth book, is written with all the efficiency that is to be 
found in the fiction magazines, and has the advantage of an 
unhackneyed setting—an archaeological site in the Arabian 
desert—which affords the double opportunity of describing 
exotic scenery and isolating a group of characters. Valentine 
Meredith, beautiful and experienced, has a _ disagreeable 
husband but finds a chivalrous admirer in callow Robin Cary, 
a ‘shy boy ” with “ clumsy limbs,” who ‘* stammers uncer- 
tainly ” before her, ‘‘ mumbles absurdly,” ‘* flinches,” ‘‘ red- 
dens,” ** absurdly stumbles ” towards her ‘ like a dog to its 
mistress,”’ gets ** hot with shame,” and, when the * big man” 
(Meredith) gives him a “ savage look,” not only stammers but 
** chokes.” At the end humiliation still ‘* burns in his cheeks,” 
and Valentine wisely sticks to her husband. In Portrait of the 
Bride one Rhoda is married to Bernard, a publisher, who says, 
‘** I'm afraid you do have rather a dull time all day. I wish I 
could be with you more—but you know how things are! ... 
This year’s going to be a very critical one for the firm, you 
know.”’ Rhoda is bored : ** You don’t understand what it can 
be for a woman when the glamour, the romance begin to go, to 
go for ever—” She finds Somebody Else with ‘ a smoothly 
shaven olive-dark cheek,’ but pulls up just in time, has a baby, 
and settles down to “a new sense of comradeship.” 

To-Morrow is also a Day is remarkable for a straining after 
effect which often lapses into complete meaninglessness. For 
instance, ** David was confidently beyond the reach of cir- 
cumstance, a particular mundane godliness upholding him in 
his own proud image.’ The sun does not do anything so 
simple as setting in Miss Cavan’s pages: no, ‘* the afternoon 
falls away on a sweet dilution of twilight.” If a man comes 
home at the end of summer we are told that “it was no 
autumn to which he returned, yet this seemed summer 
sheathed with defensive economy.” And we = are not 
spared quiddities of style, such as an omission of the article : 
** Falling inte familiar trap of his own conjuring, he stretched 
his mind to mect abnormal trancement, all perception strained 
for the illimitable.” But we need not stretch our minds to 
remember Mrs. Amanda Ros. The title chosen by Miss Anna 
Gordon Keown suggests something between Mr. T. F. Powys 
and Miss Sylvia Townsend Warner, but no, Miss Keown 
wallows in a bogus rural quaintness of her own devising, com- 
pounded of a spaniel, a sweet spinster called Miss Anne in a 
manor house, and a clergyman whose aggressive innocence 
neither suggests holiness nor provokes mirth. With its Pounces, 
Poozles, and Pippitts, Steeple Bambury is indeed a far-flung 
outpost of the whimsy of yesteryear. 

Finally, with World D, we take up a curiosity of literature 
which is wonderful in its unreadability. By way of being a 
pseudo-scientific romance, it contains such passages as this : 


be se 


’ 


“If the potential-cellage. curve were only a parabola the potential 

would rise as the square of the cellage, but since it is a catenary 
the potential rises exponentially, upon a base which is greater 
than two... For a practical mental picture think of a very 
slack cable dangling from two points ever so high up, and six 
hundred yards apart, and so that the loop is an inch from the 
ground. That inch represents Grandpa’s unaided brain.” 
And what does this lead to? Believe it or not, it leads, by the 
most roundabout and ineffectual ways imaginable, to pro- 
paganda against birth control. ‘‘ The contraceptionist is a 
coward, a heretic . . . Contraception is a filthy thing, 4 
hellish thing, &e., &c.”” It should be more widely known that 
the writing of good novels is a difficult thing, a not casily 
attainable thing. 
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VENICE WHEN THE CENTURY BEGAN 
PINE—FOR_ STURDINESS: A STORY OF JAPAN 
LOVE: A POEM 

TO A WOMAN ee AT SEA 

EAST IS EAST: I. ODDITIES AND COMMODITIES 


MICHAEL'S DA 

A MIDDLE-AGED POEM 

WHY BIRDS SING: A RED INDIAN aaa 

IN THE FRESHNESS OF THEIR YOUTH 

A Ba ae gl beng SURSION Major G. V. 


A BU 
TWO FISHERMEN: A STORY 
THE LITTLE GHOST: A POEM 
LITTLE GENERAL MONCK 
THE CAT OF BEN-A-LONE: A STO 
TALES OF A GUIDE: I. THE TALKING DOG 
THE RUNNING BROOKS 
LITERARY COMPETITION 


- JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE ST., W.1 
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Mona Gardner 
Raymond Murray | 
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KNIGHT'S Move i. STORY - M. Letts 
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Grace Jackson 

J. S. Coitart | 
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Through a 
Stranger’s Hands 


Compiled by Nea Walker 
Edited by KENNETH RICHMOND 


SIR OLIVER LODGE in the foreword: 
“T commend this book to anyone interested in 
these matters 


about it, and there is much of human as well as 
E. 7 "sentieC 7 meee ae | 
The Hon. A. J. McGregor | ot scientific interest 
enry Baerlein 
Dolf Wyllarde 
wa ver Warner 
G. Turnbull 
waelin Topham 


there is nothing abstruse 


“ Remarkable new light 
on the whole question of sur- 
vival ”»—Dly. Sketch. Illus. 16/- 


HUTCHINSON 
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CERTAINTY AMID 
UNCERTAINTY 


The New Year opens amid uncertainty — un- 
certainty in international politics, uncertainty in 
the economic world, uncertainty in domestic 
affairs, uncertainty in the religious outlook; and 
the question is upon many lips: Where can we 
find certainty in an uncertain world > 


The Bible sounds a sure and certain note amid 
the fitful cries of the modern world. In place of 
our vague surmises the Bible proclaims the eternal 
Truth of God, and in response to our search for 
light and leading the Bible holds forth the Light 
of the World. 


The Bible Society sends out this Book to the 
ends of the earth; and millions of men and women 
of many nationalities are reading it in their own 
language, and finding in it that certainty for which 
their hearts crave. 


“FOR EVER, O LORD, THY WORD 
IS SETTLED IN HEAVEN.” 


Gifis may be sent to the Secretaries, 


THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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Current Literature 
THE ANGEL OF PITY 


By Francis Stuart 

There are ‘infrequent occasions when criticism is almost 
wholly unprofitable, and this is one of them. Mr. Stuart 
writes with such simple sincerity that there is nothing to say 
but that one likes, or dislikes, this sort of thing. And that 
is useless criticism. All that can be done, in fairness, is to 
describe what Mr. Stuart has written. His hero is a soldier, 
marooned in No-Man’s-Land during the ** next ” war with an 
enemy officer. This enemy describes a mad_ conscript- 
prostitute whom he has left not far away, and who turns out 
to be a female saint reliving the Christ legend. The hero 
witnesses her destruction, hears the enemy officer’s account 
of another good-hearted prostitute, and himself falls in love 
with a third prostitute whom he spiritually saves. These 
three women, a less important fourth, and the enemy officer 
all die during the book. This book (Grayson, 7s. 6d.) cannot 
be described as a novel. From the stress of action Mr. Stuart 
has abstracted certain traditional sentiments, and these he 
illustrates with a series of death-bed scenes. He is a true naif, 
and the sincerity of his writing saves him from the extremes of 
bathos. In his attack on the stock Brave New World 
philosophy he writes like that romantic fraction of Mr. Aldous 
Huxley, which Mr. Huxley himself has never dared to let loose 
on paper. Mr. Stuart is a reactionary romantic whose per- 
sonal simplicity of thought conceals what is betrayed in his 
style. Any passage, carefully studied, will be seen to hold in 
it only the detached vapours of sentiment. The characteristic 
eadence is flat and lethargic ; when it quickens, the texture at 
once becomes moist and pulpy. There is no connexion with 
the vitality that furnishes the energy of the living proccss. 
And the worn-out thought, however humble, is a parasite on 
the energy of others. Nevertheless, Mr. Stuart’s book is at 
Jeast concerned with a subject worth discussion ; for that 
reason it repays a reading. 

THE MEDITERRANEAN 
By Paul Bloomfield 

The monuments of a culture can serve more than one use. 
They can provide a critical canon, an epitome of experiences 
different from our own,a summation of mature tribal wisdom. 
In volume form they are usful as paperweights or door-stops. 
And in idle decadent moments they provide simple amuse- 
ment when scissored and pasted into scrap-books. Mr. Bloom- 
field calls his scrap-book (Cassell, 7s. 6d.) The Mediterranean, 
and in it he has stuck snippets of Hesiod, Thackeray and Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu. There is no limit to this sort of 
parlour game, and the result is always a handsome Christmas 
present. It is mainly the picturesque, the whimsical and the 
humorous that take Mr. Bloomfield’s eye. His favourite 
authors are the eighteenth and nineteenth-century dilettanti 
who sauntered along the Mediterranean, giving superficial 
opinions in a loud voice. The picture is most incomplete, 
as sentimental and genteel as the illustrations. It is perhaps 
scarcely a coincidence that there is no quotation from D. H. 
Lawrence, a Mediterranean dweller whose sense of the 
Henius loci and whose wealth of descriptive writing has 
very few equals. We do not find Lady Blessington a sufficient 
compensation. 


FIVE ON REVOLUTIONARY ART 

This is an imperfect book (Wishart, 1s.), but in spite of its 
obvious faults it deserves to be read attentively by anyone 
who professes an interest in modern art. Dr. Klingender and 
Mr. Lloyd are apparently the core of the book. They are 
unequivocal Marxist critics, and the central statement of the 
book is made by them. Mr. Herbert Read jand Mr. Eric Gill 
also contribute, and tend to embarrass their lengthier col- 
leagues. Mr. Gill supplies rather less than three pages, which 
seem to have been jotted down on the back of a menuand areof 
no assistance to the cause. Mr. Read is more thorough and 
more uncomfortable. He defends the abstract artists, and 
insists that they are doing no more than keeping their tools clean 
and in good practice until the Revolution is accomplished. 
They wait on reality, and Mr. Read asks the Communists not 
to be impatient. Dr. Klingender, however, follows Mr. Read 
without having read him ; or so it would seem. He is a dour 
Marxist of the doctrinaire type, and in a rather confused argu- 
ment he blasts all the so-called ** revolutionary ”’ arts of post- 
war Western Europe. Mr. Lloyd makes the best contribution, 
linking a Marxist arm with Dr. Klingender but opening his 
eyes wide and shining in answer to Mr. Read’s plea. Mr. Alick 
West concludes with a most salutary attack on one aspect of 
Dr. I. A. Richards’s criticism. The book as a whole is a good 
example of Left-Wing ‘ historical” criticism, and as it has 
the further advantage of cheap and attractive production it 
may be recommended with confidence. 


Motoring 
The Demand for Better Cars 


THERE is one particularly welcome feature in the letters 
I receive weekly from Spectator readers asking for advice 
on the choice of new cars, and that is that the maximum 
price they are willing to pay is at least 30 per cent. 
higher than it was this time last year. This is common 
to them all, from the man who is considering the merits 
of the Hillman, the Morris, the Wolseley and other 
ears costing well below £200 to his possibly luckier 
brother who cannot make up his mind whether to buy 


an Alvis, a Daimler, a Buick or a Talbot, or any of 
their price-class rivals. 
High Ministers of State have lately told us in un- 


mistakable enthusiasm that if we are not yet being 
carried forward and upward on a wave of prosperity 
we are at least within measurable distance of it. The 
wave may not have reached us yet, but it is forming, 
gathering shape and bulk, and we are already conscious 
of its approach. They are cautious, sometimes, these 
Ministers, particularly the most important, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and when they go as far as they have 
lately done in optimistic prophecy, the blackest pessimist 
among us can take courage. 

It is not necessary to read official speeches, however, 
to be convinced of the presence of really better times, 
In the buying and sclling of motor-cars you have an 
infallible guide to the quality of the times. In a depres- 
sion the first thing on which the average man tries to 
economise is his car. He may try to sell it and, for 
obvious reasons, fail to do so save at an absurd sacrifice. 
So he lays it up part of the year, or uses it as little as 
possible, and indefinitely postpones the day for the 
buying of a new one. Or, in extreme cases, he lays it 
up altogether and buys cheaply a used smaller model 
that he anxiously hopes will prove a cheap substitute. 
His neighbour who was on the point of buying a new 
one, his first or his twentieth, puts the catalogues into 
the wastepaper basket and makes inquiries about season- 
tickets, coach routes, and so on. Business in the motor 
trade goes down with disconcerting swiftness. 

When the times improve, the family car is the first 
thing to be remembered, the item that heads the list cf 
things that can no longer be spared. It is a long while 
now since any sort of car except a racer has been looked 
upon as a luxury and not a practical necessity. 

I notice in the letters of the past month that in addition 
to enlarging their ideas of price most of my corre- 
spondents are taking a wider and more comfortable 
view of what a family car should be and what may be 
expected of it. They want space, sensible people, 
and a reasonable yield of power; acceleration, quiet 
running and a decent showing of speed—all things for 


which you have to pay if you want them all in one car. 


It is, to me at least, significant that not more than one 
in twenty mentions petrol consumption or, still more 


significant, tax-rating. For years these two costs have been 


the perfectly inexplicable bogies of family motordom, 


People who were able and willing to set aside a more’ 


than sufficient sum of money every year to keep them 
in car-comfort and peace of mind would become quite 
unbalanced on the subject of tax and fuel. They would 
deliberately choose a car that was obviously going to 
be overworked for its power, for the sake of £2 or £8 
a year saved from the revenue; they would attach 
far more importance to the story called ‘30 miles to 
the gallon” told about an unsuitable car than to the 
obvious and far more important excellences of a better 
‘ar that would only do 25 to the gallon. 

That phase seems to be most happily past. Readers 
of The Spectator are far more concerned with such practical 
matters as leg- and elbow-room, ventilation, illumination, 
ease of entrance and exit and luggage accommodation. 
Nearly every inquiry I get mentions these as essentials 
before going on to maximum speed and other attractions. 
The car for Everyman today has to be a great deal better 
in a great many more ways than any of its predecessors. 
It cannot “get away with it” on sheer cheapness. 
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Low price is no longer accepted as an excuse for any 
important shortcomings. If it only costs £150 or less 
it must be a practical conveyance before all else if it is 
to have the smallest success. 

The ability to carry at least three adults in proper 
comfort on extended touring is another new demand. 
Until a year or two ago that enchanting game was left 
to the comparatively few who had leisure, large cars 
and a knowledge of Continental travel. To tear the 
modest family car from its lawful occasions on the high 
roads to station, market town and occasional week-end 
run, and invite it to compete with Blue Trains to Gib- 
raltar or Buda Pesth seemed an unattainable vision. 
The whole business of motor travel between Calais and 
the Carpathians has now been so simplified that, like 
the 60-h.p. tourer, the 10-h.p. saloon must be a world- 
cruiser too. 

Most of the new cars I have tried in the past few months 
come well up to expectation. There is a great deal more 
room in them for four people than there was in their 
predecessors, proper housing for a fair amount of luggage 
is provided and, generally speaking, they are a great im- 
provement. In certain directions, however, there is 
still urgent need for intelligent work. Most of them are, 
of course, much too heavy, some being heavier than last 
vear’s models. Weight is waste, as several distinguished 
Continental and American makers have recently demon- 
strated. It is not progress to increase dead-weight in 
proportion to power-increase. Then there is room for 
improvement in what is generally called visibility, that 
is the ‘provision of a wide and clear view of the road for 
the driver, including a generous sight of the wings. In 
only three 1936 cars tried have I been able to see these 
properly and in only these three have I sat as one should, 
well over one’s work, so to speak. One of these cars is 
capable of something not far off 109 miles an hour and 
is, I suppose, of a distinctly unfamily sort. 

Exit and entrance are still difficult in almost every 
closed car made, and it is a perpetual source of wonder 
that the pillarless design has made so little advance in 
this country. It is not very widely used on the Continent 
and not at all, so far as I know, in the United States, 
but those foreign makers who adopted it continue to use 
it. It makes all the difference in the world in a saloon 
on a short wheelbase and adds notably to the comfort 
ina larger car. It is still a gymnastic feat to get into the 
front seat of any but a big car today, particularly if it is 
low in the roof. It is partly owing to the deep scuttle, 
of course, but it seems to me that the absence of that 
central pillar must reduce discomfort and difficulty that 
are an anachronism in a modern car. JOHN PRIOLEAU. 

| Nore.—Readers’ requests for advice from our Motoring 
Correspondent on the choice of new cars should be accom- 
panied by a stamped and addressed envelope. The 
highest price payable must be given, as well as the type 
of body required. No advice can be given on the purchase, 
sale or exchange of used cars.| 


A Hundred Years Ago 


“THE SpecTAaTOR,” JANUARY 2, 1836. 

A GENTLEMAN in Edinburgh, just returned from a commercial 
tour in the English manufacturing districts, mentions to us, that 
at no former period, or at loast for many years, has there been 
such briskness in nearly all the departments of manufactures 
as at the present moment. Many of the manufacturers and mer- 
chants have orders on hand which it would require twelve months 
to execute. Some are literally refusing orders for goods, and not 
sending out their travellers, but transacting business by letter. 
A vast quantity of the goods now preparing is for the United States 
of America; the stagnation of trade in that country, caused by 
the agitation of the bank question, having been succ2eded by a 
corresponding activity in all kinds of traffic. As an instance 
of the present briskness in the iron and hardware departments, 
we are told that a merchant the other day received an order from 
America for 1,000/. worth of nails, which he could get no nail 
manufacturer to begin executing sooner than three months after- 
wards. Such accounts as these are exceedingly gratifying; and 
we are glad to say that a similar healthful demand is in operation 
for soveral of our Scotch manufactures. The manufacture of 
paper, which is principally carried on at Mid Lothian, is at present 
in great activity. The demand for both writing and printing 
papers, particularly the latter, is daily increasing, and would be 
still greater if the question as to the reduction of the duty were 
fully settled, which we hope it will soon bo. : 


Finance 


New Year Prospects 


In the last issue of The Spectator I summarised some of 
the chief developments in finance and industry during 
the past year and promised to say something this week 
with regard to prospects for 1936. It will be remembered 
that in referring to 1935 I described it as a year of favour- 
able developments at home in finance and industry, 
the effect of which on securities and even upon trade 
was hampered to some extent by the unfavourable 
developments at many foreign centres, and especially 
by the outbreak of war between Italy and Abyssinia. 
It now remains to be seen whether foreign developments 
during this year will be of a more favourable character, or, 
failing such developments, whether home trade will 
still expand and securities advance. 

Market OpriMisM. 

Since the last issue of The Spectator the closing days 
of the year have been marked by optimism on_ the 
Stock Exchange, and indeed the occasions have been 
few when end-of-the-year optimism, plus expectations 
of reinvestment of the January dividends, have failed 
to give a stimulus to the investment markets. Moreover, 
the victory of M. Laval in the French Chamber was, 
rightly or wrongly, regarded by the Stock Exchange 
as a favourable development and one of the first effects 
was an improvement in the value of the French franc. 
In considering the prospects for 1935, therefore, it may 
be said that, with two exceptions, namely, the unrest in 
Europe and the threatened coal strike at home, the year 
closed with many indications of favourable developments 
in 1936. So far as the Stock Exchange is concerned, it 
seems likely that there may be early activity both in 
gilt-edged stocks and Industrial shares, in which connexion 
a good deal of money seems likely to go into some of 
the Units of the various Fixed Trusts, a movement which 
has been a feature of the past year and in which a further 
development is looked for in some quarters during the 
opening days of the year. 

A Snort View. 

If my article on New Year prospects were confined 
to the opening months of the year, I should find com- 
paratively little difficulty in making something in the 
nature of a forecast, for, so far as can be judged at the 
moment of writing, there is likely to be little change 
during the next few weeks in the situation abroad, while 
there is every indication of developments at home being 
of a favourable character. The year opens with a con- 
tinuance of cheap money and with an upward movement 
in trade. I have little doubt that the forthcoming bank 
reports will be of a favourable character and that at 
the annual meetings later in the month the bank Chairmen 
will be able to give a good report of conditions during 
the past year, with hopeful utterances concerning the 
future. Moreover, last year closed with a_ record 
total of banking deposits and it looks as though within 
the next few weeks there would be a considerable out- 
pouring of money into the Stock Markets, while I 
anticipate there will soon commence a stream of new 
issues of capital. I must not forget, of course, that there is 
a coal strike threatened for the closing week of the 
month, but few in the City believe that such a threat 
will ever be allowed to be fulfilled. If it were, we might at 
once say good-bye to favourable developments at home 
even during the early part of the year. 

In view of the expected stream of new issues of capital, 
including large loans of the trustee type, I think one must 
look for steadiness rather than any great advance in 
gilt-edged securities, or, rather, if such advance takes 
place, as it frequently does during the opening months 
of the year, I should be inclined to anticipate a reaction 
later on.- Given, however, the prevention of the coal 
strike and the absence. of any serious foreign political 
developments, I believe that Industrial shares, although 
already high, are likely to show in many directions a 

(Continued on page 34.) 
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DR. BARNARDO'S 
HOMES 






Will you, this New Year, 
resolve to help 
a destitute child? 


Become a partner in the work of Dr. Barnardo’s Homes which 
always supports a family of about 8,300 destitute boys and 
; girls and babies. , 

It will give you great happiness. 


10/- 


will feed one child for a fortnight. 


Cheques and Orders payable “Dr. Barnardo's Homes,’ and crossed, 
should be sent to Dr. Barnardo's Homes, 22 Barnardo House, Stepney 
Causeway, Lecndon, E. |. 
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' TABLE WATER 
BISCUITS 


Perrect 
with Cheese. 
Perfect 
with Butter... 
with a 
glass of Wine 
or alone 


MADE ONLY 


BY | 
CARR'S 
ok en oe ee 

ENGLAND 








Thisis no estimate but the actual 
result of an “Old Equitable” 
policy paid in 1933 on death 
at age 73. 


Assurance effected in 1882. 
Original sum, £500. 

Sum paid at death, £1,469. 
Total premiums received, £578. 


(A list of claims is published annually.) 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 





SHARES ISSUED AT 


ESTABLISHED 1852 § i ye 
2/0 


TAX FREE 


BUILDING EQUIVALENT TO 
Sold iaag '4.10-4% 


AN OLD SOCIETY WITH A VERY 
LARGE PROPORTION OF RESERVES 


£1,250,000 
£1,000,000 
HEAD } See., G. G. Crook, F.C.A., 34 (S.), Prince of 
OFFICE: ! Wales Road, Norwich. 
London: 16 City Road, E.C. 1. 






Assets now over ... ase 
Mortgage Advances exceed 













THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


have in 92 years prepared over 33,000 children 
for a useful life. 


1,100 poor boys and 

girls are now being 

trained to be useful! 
citizens. 


Here are two happy girls from one 
of the Homes. 





PLEASE SEND A 
DONATION TO-DAY. 





164 Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W.C. 2. 
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further advance during the early part of the year, on 
hopes of our home trade making still further progress. 
I cannot help thinking that a climax of very cheap money 
may have been reached, for there would be something 
unnatural if trade expansion should not call for some 
further use of advances by the joint-stock banks. 

Tue Loncer View. 

It is, however, when looking farther ahead into the 
New Year that it becomes difficult to forecast develop- 
ments. Putting aside, for the moment, all possibilities 
of an extension of the area of the Italo-Abyssinian War, 
and assuming even that before the year is far advanced 
that conflict should be brought to a close, we cannot 
ignore the financial plight of many of our European 
neighbours. The financial situation of Italy must. be 
desperate and it is difficult to see how, if the conflict 
in Abyssinia continues, Italy can escape bankruptcy. 
Nor is the position in Germany any better. For a long 
period now Germany’s chief industry seems to have been 
that of providing armaments, and, apart altogether 
from the serious political aspect of that policy, the results 
upon the country itself are becoming disastrous. More- 
over, blended as this policy has been with an ever- 
increasing oppression associated with dictatorship, the 
ordinary trade and the international trade of Germany 
have suffered enormously. Even allowing for the 
vast numbers employed in Germany in the manufacture 
of armaments and the building of war vessels, the numbers 
of unemployed and the scant wages to those in partial 
employment suggest a most serious outlook in Germany 
in the almost immediate future. Even in France, too, 
the situation is a rather depressing one, huge Budget 
deficits being heaped up to an extent which must weaken 
the confidence of the French people and bring about 
conditions of social unrest. 

Causes FoR ANXIETY. 

Indeed, the condition of many of the countries of 
Europe at the present time presents a tragic picture, and 
while the contrast of such conditions with those prevailing 
at home may give cause for thankfulness, unquestionably 
they give cause for anxiety. It is sad to think how much 
has been done by this and other countries in rendering 
financial assistance many years ago to the distressed 
countries of Europe after the War and how little seems 
to have resulted either in good feeling on the part of 
those nations or in their own economic and social condition. 
At a moment when the world is obviously crying out for 
goodwill and international co-operation as the only means 
for securing a return to prosperity, we find some of the 
European nations expending their resources on armaments, 
a course which, in its turn, only adds to that general con- 
dition of fear which, so long as it continues, must com- 
pletely hinder a return to world prosperity. 


CoNnDITIONS IN AMERICA. 

It is true that during the past year there has been a 
considerable increase in industrial and financial activity 
in the United States, and everyone must wish that the 
improvement may continue, but, above all, that it may 
be based upon a sound foundation. It is impossible to 
forget, however, that much of the so-called improvement 
in America has been due not only to a policy of semi- 
inflation, but also to a policy which has occasioned the 
maximum amount of disturbance to many other nations. 
No small part of the continued chaos in the exchanges 
and the colossal accumulations of gold in the United 
States are due not only to President Roosevelt’s financial 
and currency policy, but also to the continued refusal of the 
United States to recognise its responsibilities as a creditor 
nation. In other words, America continues to insist 
upon high tariffs and payment for her goods in gold 
instead of contributing to and supporting the sound 
doctrine of a free exchange of goods and services. 

INTERNATIONAL CONSIDERATIONS. 

In referring, as I have done at some length, to condi- 
tions abroad, I do not think that I have in any sense 
departed from a consideration of those matters calculated 


matter simply from the material and commercial stand 
point, it must not be forgotten that these neighbours in” 
financial distress were at one time good customers of this 
country. Moreover, we are a nation which depends largely 
for our solvency upon our export trade, and the conditions) 
I have just described in some of the leading foreign? 
countries have far-reaching effects upon other countries 
which are also our customers. Therefore, I cannot help 
thinking that if the conditions in some of the countries [7 
have referred to are as serious as I have said, we are” 
almost bound to feel some of the effects of their calamities, | 
It may be, of course, that the conditions of distress in 
Italy and in Germany will in themselves bring about a” 
desire for a change in policy and better international 
relations—no one can tell. Of one thing I am quite) 
sure—namely, that in considering the prospects for the! 
present year it will not do to keep our eyes too closely) 
fixed upon local conditions and local developments. 


I prefer not to consider even the possibility of the di- 
stressful condition of some of the European countries, 
prompting aggressive action such as that which seems to 
have been brought about in Italy. But, taking the more 
hopeful view, I believe that if the political outlook in| 
Kurope should improve, our financial services may be | 
enlisted in several directions to repair the havoc occa. f 
sioned by mistaken policies. If, however, the improve. | 
ment in international relations were to be so pronounced 
as to remove even partially fears concerning international | 
peace, I believe that, whatever financial strain might be | 
imposed upon us at the moment, our home trade would 
be favourably affected as a result of a clearing of the 
political sky. Such conditions, however, would probably | 
have a tightening effect upon money rates and, therefore, 
I believe that while the prospect for investment stocks 
may be moderately good, the outlook for certain classes 
of Industrial shares is better, as they are likely to be less 
affected than gilt-edged stocks by any moderate rise in 
money rates, 

Nor, perhaps, should I fail to refer to the probability 
of activity during the early months of the year in some 
of the Transatlantic shares, though, unless the real 
financial position in the United States becomes sounder, 
I would feel some hesitancy in saying what may be the 
conditions of that market at the close of the year and 
after the next Presidential Election. 
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A. W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


END-OF-THE-YEAR OPTIMISM. 


In accordance with usual custom, the Stock Exchange was 
closed on New Year’s Day, and I am unable, therefore, to 
report on the condition of markets at the opening of the 
New Year. To judge, however, from the closing days of 
1935, it looks as though end-of-the-year optimism would 
certainly extend into the opening days of the New Year. 
During Monday and Tuesday of this week, there was a fairly 
general advance in all securities and not least in British 
Funds and kindred stocks which were expected to benefit 
by the reinvestment of dividend moneys on January Ist. 
A demand for industrial shares and for aviation shares was 
also a feature of markets, while Home Railways were fairly 
well maintained, notwithstanding apprehensions concerning 
the threatened coal strike. A factor which also helped the 
market for industrial shares was the very satisfactory figures 
of employment published on the last day of the year. 


x % * * 
Braitisu INpustrRIES FIxED TRUSTS. 


The latest brochure issued by British Industries Fixed 
Trusts has an interesting foreword by Mr. Hartley Withers, 
the Chairman of the Trust. Attention is drawn to the Trusts’ 
four ‘“* Portfolios.” These Portfolios are separate and distinct 
Trusts, each concerned with a different list of 25 Securities, 
so that anyone who has invested in all four Portfolios has an 
interest in 100 established British Companies and, incidentally, 
receives 8 dividends per annum. The book is well worth 
procuring by the small investor and can be obtained from 
Allied Investors Fixed Trusts, Limited, 165, Moorgate, E.C. 

A. W. K. 
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The January Magazines 


THREE articles on ‘Coal: the Immediate Future” in the 
Nineteenth Century are of great interest and value. Mr. 
Godfrey Nicholson, the ex-Conservative Member for Morpeth, 
has no liking for the Mine Workers’ Federation but a very 
keen sympathy with the miner whose grievances are by no 
means due solely to the lowness of his wages. He urges 
reform of the compensation law and the institution of a 
pension scheme, as well as centralised selling on the Lancashire 
model. Professor Neville Moss, who blames the coal-owners 
for bad organisation while commending the efficiency of the 
mining engineers, sketches a scheme for the complete co-ordina- 
tion of the collieries that would weed out the less efficient 
pits and work the rest to their full capacity. He too lays 
stress on the need for better commercial management. 
Dr. C. S. Myers in a third article emphasises the importance’ 
of the human factor and of better relations between employers 
and employed. Professor H. A. Smith expounds his well- 
known views in an article on * The Real Weakness of the 
League,” namely, its lack of support in the peoples of the 
States which compose it, ‘ until mankind is inspired by 
common purpose based upon a common faith.’ Mr. 
Wickham Steed answers pessimistically the question ** Whither 
Europe ?” while Mr. Conwell-Evans is somewhat hopeful of 
better relations ‘“* Between Berlin and London.” Mr. A. L. 
Rowse, a defeated Labour candidate, takes a favourable view 
of ** The Future of the Labour Party ” if it can find a leader. 
He admires Mr. Baldwin, who ** knew quite well what he 
was doing when he gave all the young women a vote.” 

There is much good writing and sound sense in the American 
Foreign Affairs, the organ of the Council on Foreign Relations. 
Dr. Mellwain, discussing ** Government by Law,” insists that 
despotism is now challenging constitutionalism, that there is 
a conflict of will and law—and not only in Germany. Mr. 
Ludwig Lore, under the title of ** Two Internationals Find a 
Common Foe,” shows that the Communists are now lining 
up with Socialists in opposition to Fascism, abandoning their 
academic isolation. Signor Salvemini deals with the economic 
position of Italy. Mr. J. W. Dafoe of Winnipeg has a notable 
article on ‘Canada, the Empire and the League.’ He 
suggests that Canada can co-operate with Great Britain more 
fruitfully through the League of Nations than outside it—a 
line of thought that carries one far. 


The National Review has two attractive articles on Gordon 
in South Africa by Miss Elizabeth Garcia and on Lord 
Kitchener and Sir Percy Girouard by General Blakeney. 
** German Notes” by an English resident throw sidelights on 
the actual conditions of life in the Third Reich. An unsigned 
article on ‘* Military Aviation Problems’ shows technical 
knowledge and, for once, does not assume that our Air Force 
is useless, 

Blackwoods, readable as ever with its articles on travel and 
the sea, contains also a first-hand account by Mr. C. S. Iron 
of the destruction of Zeppelin L.70 by Commander Cadbury 
on August 5th, 1918. Mr. Iron was flying just below, and was 
himself about to attack when the Zeppelin caught fire and fell 
into the North Sea. 


The Susser County Magazine, in the first number of a tenth 
volume, shows how attractive such a periodical may be made. 
The many excellent photographs will delight all who know 
rural Sussex. And the articles. such as Lady Wolscley’s 
account of Delves House at Ringmer, and the description of 
some of the sailing ships built at Shoreham in early Victorian 
days, are of considerable interest. 


To the Fortnightly Mr. D. W. Brogan contributes an admir- 
able article entitled ** Omens of 1936,” in which he suggests 
that the vote given to Mr. Baldwin at the General Election 
must be interpreted as a vote of apprehension as well as one 
of hope, and goes on to make a skilful analysis of some of 
the major problems which must be faced in the near future. 
Mr. Sisley Huddleston writes on “The French Régime in 
Peril,” Major Lawrence Athill discusses ‘* British Interests 
and Italian Ambitions,” and Mr. Osbert Burdett, the author 
of a recent and charming little book on cheese, celebrates 
“The Immortal Memory of Stilton.” 


In Chambers’s Journal Mr. W. Roberts discusses some 
pioneers of the periodical Press under the title of **Our Early 
Contemporaries,” and Mr. Arthur Haslam has a most interest- 
ing article on ‘* Feudal Rites that still Survive.” 

The Aryan Path, now published at 1s. 6d., appears to be 
broadening its scope to include subjects of political and 
economic interest. This number included the first of a series 
of articles under the general heading of ‘* The World is One,” 
in which Professor Frederick Soddy writes on ‘ International 
Economics and Finance.’ Other contributions include 


——— 


** The Ideal Social Order * 
an examination, in the light of Hindu ideas, of Edward 
Bellamy’s book, Looking Backwards, a chapter from Mr, 
Middleton Murry’s forthcoming book on “ Shakespeare’ 
Final Period,’ and an article on ‘ The Hero in Fiction,” 
by Mr. A. N. Monkhouse. 


“cc > 
The Spectator” Crossword No. 171 
By ZeENo 
[4 prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the firs 
correct solution of this week's crossword puzzle to be opened, 
Envelopes should be marked “ Crossword Puzzle,” and should 
be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelope; 
will be opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on 
the form appearing below. The name of the winner witli be 
published in our next issue. Envelopes containing solutions 
must bear a three-halfpenny said ‘otherwise they are surcharged 


by Dr. Radhakumud Mookerji, 
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ACROSS 7. Contraction of the heart. 
1. These porsons toe the line! 8. A peaceful joint ! 
8. Musica: part of a chicken ? 9. It is the end of snarhj 
13. * With this same... fibre, : 
Shakespeare unlocked his 10. Bizet wrote him a song. 
heart.” 11. Unchecked in 30 + 10. 
15. A man-eating monster. 12. ‘a new planet swims int) 
16. Humorous deception. ie eee 
TS as Seace : 14. rev. These books are based 01 
20. Done in the evening. yor if you stretch J 
21. In 9. point ! 
22. rev. This bird has a wet 16. Skin disease, 
beginning. 17. A double-headed discourse 
25. In 10. 19. rev. “ Let . . . man prais 
26. Becomes commonplace with- thee, and not thine own 
out its one part. mouth.” 
27. Vowels. 23. It is all to be divided by % 
29. Spread out to dry. 24, See 4. 
30. rev, A finish to two counties, 28. Often valued more than 
31. “A sunny _ pleasure- dome king. 
with caves of ... !’ 33. rev. 5, 
32. Showing equal ‘magnetic 34, Vifty-fifty. 
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35. Smaller or ? 
36. rev. “I am the youngest of CROSSWORD NO. 170 
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5. See 27. PINE E\HIU! S 
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SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 
The winner of Crossword No. 170 is Miss P. Sander 
18 Warwick Road, Coulsdon, Surrey. 
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THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorpsrated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 


West End Office, Temporary Address : aad House, Cockspur Street 
London, Ss. W.1 
Paid up Capital ... ies er ae als ste £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund... see ae en Pa é £2,475, "000 
Currency Reserve ee £2,000, 000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4, 500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of ef 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the bat 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods receive rece! 
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